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“WHEN REVERSES FOLLOWED VICTORIES, WHEN UNWEARIED IN MINISTRATIONS, UNCOMPLAINING IN ’ CLOUDED DAWN OF PEACE THEY FACED THE 
WANT DISPLACED PLENTY, WHEN MOURNING FOR SACRIFICES, SPLENDID IN FORTITUDE; THEY STROVE, FUTURE UNDISMAYED BY. PROBLEMS AND FEARLESS 
THE FLOWER OF SOUTHERN MANHOOD DARKENED WHILE THEY WEPT. IN THE REBUILDING AFTER THE OF TRIALS IN LOVING EFFORT TO HEAL THEIR COUN- 
COUNTLESS HOMES, WHEN GOVERNMENT TOTTERED DESOLATION THEIR VIRTUES STOOD AS THE SUPREME TRY’S WOUNDS, AND WITH CONVICTION THAT FROM 
AND CHAOS THREATENED, THE WOMEN WERE STEAD- CITADEL, WITH STRONG TOWERS OF FAITH AND HOPE THE ASHES OF RUIN WOULD COME THE RESURRECTION 
FAST AND UNAFRAID. THEY WERE UNCHANGED IN AROUND WHICH CIVILIZATION RALLIED AND TRI- OF TRUTH WITH GLORIOUS VINDICATION.” : 
THEIR DEVOTION, UNSHAKEN IN THEIR PATRIOTISM, UMPHED. Inscription by William E. Gonzales. 
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Papa buys it by the Box ` 


We get it after meals —— 


a ot 


7” It’s the proper 


/ “goody” for children. “ 
It costs little by the pack- 
/ age, but less by the box. It 
~ does not hurt digestion, but aids 
it—does not hurt teeth, but im- © 
proves them—does not overload 
stomachs—nothingis swallowed but 
pure, beneficial mint leaf juice. 


Buy it down town by the box—of 
any dealer. Take it up town by 
the package. Be provident! 

. Be economical! Be doubly 
welcomed! 
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Look for the spear The ‘flavor lasts { 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS: Put your name and address in the upper left hand corner of your 
e manuscript. You had better save a carbon copy, for the editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for unsolicited manuscript submitted to them. Please send 


enough postage to insure the return of matter submitted. Please address your manuscripts to 
the editor, or the editorial department, and not to any individual member of the staff. It is 


much better to have your story or article type-written. 


Please do not roll your manuscript. 


ADVERTISING GUARANTEED TO SUBSCRIBERS 
THE SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY guarantees the reliability of every ad- 


vertisement appearing in UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
scribers shall deal with advertisers in full confidence. 


It is intended that sub- 
If by any oversight some 


advertisement should appear through which any subscriber is imposed upon or dis- 
honestly dealt with, we will make good to such subscriber the full amount of loss 
sustained. This offer will hold good for thirty days after date of issue containing the 


avertisement. 
MAGAZINE. 


In writing to advertisers always mention UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 
Advertisements should be carefully read so that they may be fully 


understood. They are full of interest and worth any one’s time and attention. 
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What Virginia Offers 


MONG the numerous advanta- 

A ges which the Southern States 

offer, Virginia has many which 

are peculiar to itself, and dur- 

ing the past ten years, Virginia has 

witnessed a degree of development 

which is remarkable, even in a sec- 

tion of such tremendous growth as 
the South. 

This state escapes the rigorous win- 
ters of the North, and the heat of the 
more southern sections, and has sea- 
shore and mountain resorts on either 
hand. Virginia rises from sea level in 
the east to an altitude in the west 
of 5000 feet. The mean July temper- 
ature is 75, December is 37. ‘The 
rain fall averages 40 to 60 inches, and 
is well distributed through the grow- 
ing season. ; 

The income of Virginia farmers has 
increased during the last ten years 
from $129,000,0000. to $236,000,000. 
in 1910 (cultivating 3,300,000 acres.) 
The state still has 5,000,000 acres of 
undeveloped farm lands. The soil of 
Virginia is wonderfully susceptible of 
improvement, and of such fine origi- 
nalstockthat it standsmore hard work 
and wear than almost any ground in 
America. These lands are about one- 
third the cost of similarly productive 
lands of the central west. 

Virginia is the only state exporting 
beef cattle direct from the blue grass 
pastures. Many thousa.ds of head 
of highly bred cattle are exported 
yearly to the English markets. Vir- 
ginia also has the largest individual 
alfalfa farm east of the rocktes, one 
farmer from his 400 acres producing 
more than $30,000 in alfalfa last year. 

Virginia’s advantageous proximity 
to the eastern markets is being appre- 
ciated by western farmers, who are 
moving here in great numbers. For 
instance the value of an acre of corn in 
Missouri is $15.58, in Kansas $10.75, 
in Virginia $16.79, and in those states 
the price of that acre of land is two 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When notified that your subscription has expired, renew at 
Use the blank enclosed in your final copy, writing your 
name as it has appeared on your address label. 
subscriber who has renewed may receive this blank. This does 
not necessarily mean that the renewal has failed to reach us, 
but only that it was received after we began to mail the current 
issue. The change in the label will appear the next month. If 
your subscription expires with this issue, your renewal should 
be sent at once if you would avoid missing the next number. 
We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. 
ting it is wise to use Post Office or Express Money Orders. 
It is unsafe to send silver by mail, but bills or two-cent stamps 
may be enclosed ina letter with but little risk of loss. 
necessary to order your address changed always give us the 
old as well as the new address. 
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to three times higher than in Virginia. 


Virginia soil and altitude are splen- ` 


didly adapted to the culture of the 
apple,some orchards producing $400. 
to $500. per acre. The peach does 
equally well in the lower regions. 

The sea contributes vastly toVirgin- 
ia’s wealth in alewives, shad, clams, 
crabs and oysters, the latter figuring 
up to $12,000,000. last year. 

Virginia’s mineral products also 
contribute tremendously to her 
wealth. Hampton Roads last year 
shipped more coal than any port in 
the world, and it is the largest, safest, 
deepest harbor in the Atlantic coast. 

In Manufactures, Virginia has tre- 
mendous natural resources, cheap 
fuel, abundance of water for power 
and transportation, also vast supplies 
of valuable hardwood timber. In 
1910 the manufacturing capital of 
Virginia was $240,000,000 The 
value of its products, $250,000,000. 

Her population has increased at the 
rate of 36.3%; Railroads 143%; Min- 
eral production 1086%. 10,000,009 
bushels have been added to the year- 
ly output of corn, totaling 54,621,000 
bu. She also raises 10,175,000 bu. 
wheat, 4,268,000 bushels oats, 124,- 
800,000 pounds tobacco, 6,566,000 
bushels potatoes, 565,000 tons of hay, 
Since 1900 Virginia has increased 
500% in trucking; 200% in fruit 
growing, and 150% in sheep raising 
Beneath her surface are 1900 square 
miles of coal. 

The educational advantages offered 
by Virginia are exceptional. Her 
universities, for male and female, 
being famous, and her public school 
and country school systems are ina 
splendid state of efficiency, and her 
unrivaled social conditions make it 
an ideal home state. 

Any one wishing additional infor- 
mation about Virginia, or any other 
part of the South, will receive prompt 
response from 


Information Dept., UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


At the end of 


the season 
you never 
base your 
tire cost upon 
the purchas- 


ing price of 
your tires 


You can well afford to 
buy tires built as only 


UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 


are built at a reasonable 
advance in first cost over 
tires made in the ordinary 
way. 


After-season economy is 
the only economy that ap- 
peals to the experienced 
motorist. 


First costs may be al- 
luring, but last costs are 
the real costs. 


And because this is true, 
the four immense tire 
organizations that are 
combining their skill to 
build United States Tires, 
are interested only in put- 


ting values into them that 
will prove their economy 
to you when the season is 
over. 


United States Tires are 
made as no other tires in 
the world are made. 


United States Tire Co. 
New York 


Dealers Everywhere 
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Mothers say: We want to give our families the right foods. We want to be sure that everything which they 
pure and wholesome, but HOW CAN WE KNOW? 
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How Crisco Was Made Possible 


The universal need for such a product 


ITHOUT your realizin 
it perhaps, a radica 
change in the principal 
cooking fats, butter and 
lard, has taken place. 
So gradual has this 
change been, that, ex- 
cept for the constantly 
higher prices which she 
has to pay, not one 
woman in a thousand 
realizes that it has taken 
place. 


As much as forty years ago, the population 
of the country outgrew the supply of butter 
and lard. Something had to be provided. 


In the effort to meet the demand for more 
butter, butter which had turned rancid was 
renovated and sold; beef fat then was added 
to butter; then mixtures containing absolutely 
no butter were used. In 1911, over 140 million 
pounds of renovated butters and butter sub- 
stitutes were sold. 


In the making of lard, to increase the sup- 


‘ply, first the inferior parts of the hog were 


used; beef and mutton fats were mixed with 
lard; then cottonseed oil was added. Still the 
supply was inade- 
quate and substi- 
tutes containin 
absolutely no lar 
were made. The 
Government fig- 
ures for 1911, show 
the astounding fact 
that a larger quan- 
tity of compounds 
and substitutes 
were registered 
than lard itself. 

You will notice 
that in making up 
the growing defi- 
ciency in butter and lard, producers were 
compelled to resort to less and less desirable 
fats. This was because the only fats and 
oils available either were not pure, or were 
mixtures which quickly ‘‘separated’’ and 
turned rancid, or burned at too low a tem- 
perature or imparted a decidedly disagreeable 
odor or flavor to foods. 


Never before had such a need for a uni- 
formly pure, high grade and economical 
cooking fat existed. 


A Scientific Discovery Which Changed 
the Situation Completely 


In 1908, an important scientific process was 
discovered which changed the situation com- 
pletely. By this process it was possible to 
make an entirely new cooking fat. 


The first step was to determine what the 
ideal fat must be. To do this, laboratory 
kitchens were established and both animal 
and vegetable fats were tested. Butter, lard, 
goose grease, chicken fat, olive oil, cotton- 
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The vegetable shortening makes shortcake 
as digestible as it is delicious, 


seed oil and cocoanut oil were used in many 
ways and the advantages and disadvantages 
of each were determined from results. 


What the Ideal Fat Must Be 


For Healthfulness: The ideal fat must be strictly 
vegetable. 

For Frying: The ideal fat must stand a much hizher 
temperature than does butter or lard. 

For Shortening: The ideal fat must be uniform and it 
must be delicate and rich so that it can be used for cake- 
making as well as for pastry. 

For Economy: The cost of the ideal fat must be 
reasonable, so that everyone can secure a pure fat ata 
moderate price. 


After four years of experimenting, a cook- 
ing fat was produced, in which every desirable 
feature was secured. This new fat is strictly 
vegetable; in making cake and pastry, you 
actually can get better results than with but- 
ter and at half the cost; in frying, you can 
heat it very much hotter than you can lard 
without causing it to burn or smoke. 


This new product has been analyzed by the 
proper bureau of the United States Govern- 
ment and it was acknowledged to be an en- 
tirely new fat as it did not answer any of the 
tests for fats already existing. We named it 
Crisco. It is the only solid fat in general use, 
which comes under 
the Pure Food 
Law instead of 
the Meat Inspec- 
tion Law. 


The discovery of 
Crisco has awak- 
ened a truly re- 
markable interest. 
Finding it hard to 
believe that its 
many extraordi- 
nary advantages 
were possible, hun- 
dreds of people 
have written us, 
asking question after question about it. 


Some of the Questions 


Is Crisco healthful ? 

Crisco, on account of its pure vegetable 
origin, is more healthful than any animal, or 
partially animal fat. 


Can Crisco really be used in cake-making ? 
Crisco makes cake even more delicious 
than it can be made with butter. It gives it 
a softer, finer texture and will stay g 
fresh and moist, twice as long. 


Is Crisco economical when used as 
you would lard ? 

Crisco goes further, lasts longer 
than lard. Foods fry in Crisco so 
quickly, that a crust forms instant- 
ly, and prevents absorption. Often 
after using Crisco for deep frying, _ 
when pouring the Crisco back, it 4 
looks as if it will overflow the Sie 
can, so little has been absorbed. < 
Crisco does not absorb either i 
odors or flavors, does not discolor or 
burn. Strain Crisco through cheese 
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Its remarkable qualities 


cloth and it can be used and re-used, two or 
three times as often as lard. 


Why is it that Crisco fried foods are not 
greasy ? 

As Crisco stands a much “pte tempera- 
ture than does butter or lard, foods fry in it 
more quickly. g = 
A crust forms 
instantly, 
which is e 
secret of the 
crispness and 
flakiness of 
foods fried in 
Crisco. Let- 
ters have been 
received from 
over ahundred 
women com- 
menting on 
the improve- 
ment Crisco has made in their doughnuts. 


What is the best way to use Crisco ? 

Do not keep Crisco in the refrigerator. Like 
butter, it hardens quickly with cold, but works 
perfectly at the usual room temperature. For 
cake, use a little less than you would of but- 
ter; for pastry, one-fifth less than lard. When 
used instead of butter, add salt. In making 
pastry, cut Crisco into the flour; use as little 
water as possible and handle lightly. 

Should your results not be wholly satisfac- 
tory, try varying your way of using Crisco. 
Crisco has been tested so exhaustively, that 
it can reasonably be said that unsatisfactory 
results will not be the fault of the product. 
Most women follow their usual recipes and 
secure remarkable results. 

Use it throughout your cooking and never 
again will you have to depend on the ordinary 
cooking products. You will be able to give 
your family dainty, delicious, perfectly whole- 
some and pure foods. 


If your grocer does not yet keep it, you probably will 
find it in other stores in your neig hood; if not, on 
receipt of 25c in stamps or coin, we wi you, charges 
prepaid, a re r 25e package. Write plainly your 
name and address, and also let us have the name of your 
grocer. Not more than one package will be sent direct 
from us to any one customer. 

On request, we will mail an illustrated book of Tested 
Crisco Recipes. These show you the best ways of using 
Crisco in your everyday cooking and explain many other 
advantages of Crisco. Write for a copy. The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept.G, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Crisco makes white cake even more delicate 
than it can be made with butter. 


The evidence in favor of a vegetable fat is overwhelming. 


ortening, 


June, 1912 
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The Truth About the Titanic 

HE tear-moist touch of Sympathy still rests 

on the grief-shaken shoulders of those who 

lost husband, father, brother or friend in 

the tragedy of the Titanic disaster. Nor 
has time yet begun to lighten the depressing pall of 
despair that is hovering gloomily over hundreds of 
homes. 

It is less than a month ago, as we write, since the 
mastodon of the White Star Line plunged into a 
sullen ice-berg and slipped back mangled and quiy- 
ering, her keel stripped from bow to mid-ship. 
Startling the starry night came the S. O. S. call of 
the deep sea danger signal, which drew the Carpa- 
thia from its course and guided it to the shattered 
' hulk of what had sailed on its first cross-sea trip as 
Empress of the Ocean. 

But the story has been told—the fine, brave in- 
cidents, the death of 1,500 persons, the rescue of 


800, the parting of wife and husband, the tales of - 


dramatic interest—all these have been related in 
phrases martialed under the immediate spell of the 
horror, and language has been robbed of its richest 
words to exploit the heart-rending scenes of that 
awful, unwarranted catastrophe. So we shall write 
of another side. 

It is true that all, or nearly all, of the passengers 
could have been saved if adequate pro- 
visions for life-saving equipment had 
been made—but a sufficient number of 
life-boats were not provided. 

And, it is nearly as true that the 
disaster might have been averted en- 
tirely. Let us look fairly and honestly 
‘into this terrible sea tragedy—and that 
means into ourselves. 

The Titanic was built, not only to 
cut down the time between America 
and England, but to provide every pos- 
sible luxury for which wealth could 
pay. It was built—to speak the simple 
truth—on lines that were demanded by 
Americans. We are in a mad rush to 
break or make records, to luxuriate 
and to spend money. 

That is why the Titanic, despite 
warnings of ice, was tearing through 
dangerous waters at top speed—it was 
the first trip of the new marine Gargantua. The 
only thing that could have happened to prevent 
grumblings at a failure to set a new speed mark did 
happen—the soul-rending sinking. 

In making this statement, we have no desire to 
soften public sentiment toward the criminal careless- 
ness of the Titanic’s owners; they are culpable to 
a degree—they are responsible for the extravagant 
loss of life. But it is only fair to point out that in 
this they were aided and abetted, beyond all doubt, 
by our American mania for speed and our reckless- 
hess in risking our lives for the sake of hurry and 
comfort. 

J. Bruce Ismay, the managing director of the 
White Star Line, was on the Titanic and escaped“ 
Some survivors speak of his safe landing in terms 
scarcely gentle; but whether he “sneaked” into a 
beat or was thrown in or went in calmly, his pres- 
ence on the Titanic is sure to prove the greatest 
possible benefaction to the sea-faring public. 

Ismay was there. Ismay encountered the full sig- 
nificance of the cataclysm. Ismay will never cease 
trying to make ocean travel safer and saner; for to 
his dying day there will sound in his ears the sobs 
and screams of sorrow-stricken women, the poignant 
cries of men lost to hope and the despairing moans 
of the dying. And his own last vision will be the 
phantom picture of a great passenger-ladened ship, 


crumbling under the shock of explosion. and writh-. 


ing into the welcoming arms of the inscrutable sea. 
ye ye ye 
Heroes of the Titanic 
HAT shall be written of those men who 
stepped aside on the sinking Titanic and 
lifted to safety the women and children? 

_ How can any one portray the ineffable pathos of 
the death of that devoted couple who stood with 

arms clasped as they went to their last, long rest? 
And worthy of an epic is the steadfast valor of 
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Editorial 


that Spartan band of men who saluted Death with 
strains of music, and inspirited the dying moments 
of their comrades-in-doom until the waves gripped 
their instruments. f 

It is a noble thing that Death is no mathematician, 
and that to him gold and dross weigh alike; but it 
is a nobler thing that human beings can greet Death 
on his own ground, and match his cruelty with their 
courage. j 

The splendid superiority of the men who sur- 
rendered their lives for others, is the one part of the 
Titanics story which can never die. The soldierly 
Archie Butt, the scholarly William T. Stead, the 
philanthropic Isador Strauss, the wealth-ladened 
John Jacob Astor, and that joyous-souled spirit of 
life Jacques Futrelle, were the embodiments of the 
unflinching courage shown by scores of others. Not 
all the millions of Astor outweighed the womanhood 
of the poorest steerage mother. Death, in the guise 
of the mighty sea, flung ¿side barriers of wealth, 
poverty, blood and breeding and men were simply 
men. The measure of their worth was the manner 
in which they invited the inevitable. 

It has been written that Ppaminondas, being asked 
which of the three he had in greatest esteem, Chab- 
rias, or Iphicrates or himself, replied, “You must 
first see us die before that question can be resolved.” 


“Greater Love Fath Wo Wan” 


(Go the Bleroes of the Gitanic) 


Remorseless Sea, which gave no grace, in its fierce greed, 
To wealthy, famed or poor? Ah, no! : 
Which levels all to plain Humanity s just, even brim 


The Unbribed Sea, 


And grants full chance that daring deeds enseribed may be, 
And love for others, and high courage, though tears dim 
Fond eyes, and souls are anguished and hearts bleed. 

Great God of Life's wide Sea, we pray for more of this strong breed 
Of men who grappled joyously with Death to let the weaker live; 
And so themselves died rich, in giving all they had to give. 
Julian Harris. 


And eloquently put is this by Montaigne, who wrote: 


There are brave and fortunate deaths: I have seen 
death cut the thread of the progress of a prodigious 
advancement, and in the height and flower of its in- 
crease, of a certain person, with so glorious an end that, 
in my opinion, his ambitious and generous designs had 
nothing in them so high and great as their interruption. 

To the foregoing little can be added. There is 
much we should like to write, but our own pen sets 
too fast a pace for our faltering emotions; for 
among those who went dow were two for whom we 
feel a special sorrow and yet in whose manner of 
death we must rejoice. For “Jack” Futrelle and 
Archie Butt found death in the fine and unselfish 
fashion of noble and generous souls. 


ue y ye 
South’s Growth Continues to Astound 


ITHOUT intention to rhapsodize, for we shall 
merely reproduce figures compiled and facts 
gathered by straight thinking, unemotional statisti- 
cians. We quote from the Manufacturers’ Record: 


The South, with 33,000,000 people, is producing more 
agricultural wealth, has more money invested in manu- 
factures, is mining more coal, spinning more cotton, 
producing more petroleum and spending more money on 
public education than the entire country, with its 50,- 
000,000 people, was able to show in 1880. 

During the last ten years every setting sun has seen 
the South nearly $3,000,000 richer. In that period the 
increase of the true value of all property in the South 
has been nearly $10,000,000,000, or a gain of nearly 
$3,000,000 a day. 

In 1880, the individual deposits in the national banks 
of the United States aggregated $873,000,000. At the 
present time these deposits in the national banks of the 
South figure up $957,000,000, a difference in favor of 
the South of $84,000,000. 

In 1890, with a population of 63,000,000, the whole 
country produced farm crops of all kinds to the extent 
of $2,400,000,000. Last year, the value of the agri- 
cultural output of the South, with its population of 

.000,000, was $3,000,000,000. 

The South has over $3.000,000,000 invested in manu- 
factures, or between $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 
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more than the entire capital invested in manufactures 
in the United States in 1880. 

Since 1880, the South’s population has increased less 
than 80 per cent, or to be exact, about 77.5 per cent, but 
in that period its expenditure for schools has grown 
525 per cent, its national bank resources 891 per cent, 
its individual deposits in national banks 1209 per cent, 
the value of its mineral products 1930 per cent, the 
coal mined 1542 per cent, the value of its farm products 
296 per cent, the capital invested in cotton mills 1304 
per cent and the capital invested in all manufactures 
930 per cent. 


In the last ten years the South has gained in 
wealth nearly $10,000,000,000, giving us a total to 
date of $27,500,000,000. . 

From the foregoing, it seems most likely that in 
ten years more our wealth will amount to nearly 
$50,000,000,000. 

That is the prediction of Richard H. Edmonds, 
editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, 

ve ve ve 
On Faith 
E write of faith, not as a religionist, but sim- 
ply as an onlooker; or it may be that it has 
been our good fortune to feel a little of what such 
an experience means. 

The faith of our family in us—the confidence that 
our mother, our wife, our brothers, sisters and chil- 
dren hold—we accept as a matter of course. Yet 
even that faith, though builded on kin- 
ship and inspired by daily association, 
should not weigh lightly with us. 

What then should it not mean to us 
if by our interest, sympathy and sin- 
cerity we have inspired the complete 
and abiding faith of one unrelated by 
blood or unattached by ties of cere- 
mony. That person who believes in us 
unreservedly is surely uplifted too. He 
acquires a sense of ultimate security, 
and realizes that there is at least one 
person to whom he may turn in perfect 
trust. Inevitably he is led to realize 
that if he knows of one so fully trust- 
worthy, that surely there must be 
many, many others; and so he looks 
on the world more cheerfully and in 
kindlier ` spirit. Therefore, for him 
faith is a rare stimulant that ought 
never be diluted. 

But what of the man who inspires this faith in 
himself, and, by that token, in humanity. What 
conscious elation ought he not feel. He has justi- 
fied the highest principle of life and evoked the deep- 
est, sweetest emotion; and having found one with 
so great a faith in him, he is spurred to bigger and 
truer things, that he may justify all the best that is 
believed of him. Thus his understanding of others 
will become keener, his tolerance increase immeas- 
urably, and his gentleness grow until almost before 
he realizes it, the fabric of his character and the 
complexion of his habits will have changed; and he 
will find that he may look without fear into his own 
soul. 

It was Sir T. Browne who expressed unbounded 
joy that he did not live in the time of Christ, for he 
would then have been robbed of the opportunity to 
exercise the full glory of a simple, yet undying faith. 


ye ye ve 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
ve ve ye 
Everybody’s Doing It 
MOST erudite subscriber asks, in phraseology 
too temperaturemental to quote, by what right 
do we discuss politics, inquiring at the same time if 
we have ever studied law or held publie office. 
Never having lucubrated over Blackstone or munched 
pie at the political counter, we take refu ge in our 
answer by quoting from Rosseau: 


I shall be asked whether I am a prince or a legislator 
that I write on politics. I reply that I am not; and that 
it is for this very reason that I write on politics. If I 
were a prince or a legislator, I should not waste my 
time in saying what ought to be done: I should do it or 
remain silent. 


To which reply we shali add, in further defending 


our discursive assiduity in matters political: Every- 


body’s doing it. 
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Apple Growing in the South, by Philip R. Kellar 


HE gold mines of the United States—in- 
cluding Alaska — produce approximately 
one hundred million dollars annually. This 
is only three times as much as the South’s 

peanut crop is worth. 

If all of the gold mines could be closed down 
tight, and if the labor of operating them were used 
to develop fruit growing in the South, at the end of 
ten years the country would be far richer. 

The South is neglecting her gold mine—her fruit 
lands. There is no reason why she should not raise 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of apples 
each year, and pears and peaches, not to mention 
oranges, grape-fruit, étc. There isn’t a state in the 
Union where apples cannot be 
grown. There isn’t a fruit raised 
anywhere in the world for which 
there is as great or as continuous a 
demand. There never has been a 
surplus of apples, never has been a 
larger supply than there was a de- 
mand for. The United States ex- 
ports several million barrels of 
apples a year. Europe would take 
five times as many if we had them 
to send over, and all at good prices. 

In fact, apples may be said to be 
the staple of the fruit world. They 
are put to a greater variety of uses 
than any other fruit. They are gen- 
erally looked upon as the most 
wholesome of all fruits. 

The apple crop of the couniry 
amounts to something like fifty mil- 
lion barrels, one hundred and fifty 
million bushels. A good orchard 
should average 200 bushels per acre; 
one that produces 100 bushels would 
be profitable. At 100 bushels an acre 
the apple crop could be grown cn 
just 1,500,000 acres of land. That 
“apple patch” could be taken out of 
the South’s area without making 
any appreciable difference in her 
other crop acreage. Instead, the South permits the 
Northwest, Michigan and New York to monopoiize 
the apple-growing industry. Doubtless there are 
many millions of apples consumed in the South every 
year that were grown in Washington and Oregon. 
There is only one reason why this should be. It is 
because the South has neglected this particular gold 
mine. There is no climatic reason, no agricultural 
reason of any kind, why the South should not raise 
all the apples she requires and millions of bushels 
besides for shipment to other less favored parts of 
the country and abroad. 

An apple orchard, properly cared for, is one of the 
most important parts of general farming. Improp- 
erly cared for, it reduces the income of the farm 
by occupying space that could be more profitably 
utilized for other crops. 

Apple orchards are not like Topsy. They don’t 
“just grow”. They must be attended to, watched 
over, protected. Neither does any other profitable 
farm crop just grow. The reason why the Hood 
River apples are known all over the country, why 
they are making the growers comfortable in this 
world’s goods, is because they have been looked upon 
as a crop worthy of attention. 

And the work required to grow good apples in the 
Hood River Valley is quite a bit more than re- 
quired to grow apples in the South. They have to 
fight harder in the Northwest to produce those fine- 
looking apples that make the mouth water when 
they are seen. And they do not quit working and 
fighting when the apples are matured. The men in 
the Northwest pick them with care, by hand, one by 
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one; they pack them just as carefully, in small 
boxes, seeing that no apple with a spot or blemish 
is permitted to associate with perfect fruit; seeing 
that they are of a uniform size, wrapping them 
separately to prevent them from rubbing against 
one another and becoming bruised. 

That is the reason the Hood River apples and 
those from other districts in the Northwest com- 
mand such high prices, look so fine, keep so well, 
seem to taste so good. Just as good apples can be 
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A Georgia Orchard, 100 Years Old and Still Bearing. The Small Tree (Upper Left), 12 Months Old, Bore 12 Apples 


the First Year 


grown, are grown, in the Shenandoah Valley and 
other sections of Virginia and North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Arkansas, Missouri, and other parts of the 
South; but here the good ones are packed in with 
those of inferior quality; jammed into barrels with 
the best-looking ones on top—a moss-grown trick 


that deceives no one so much as it deceives the 


packer. 

There is a popular fallacy that the apple is a 
hardy fruit that reaches a higher state of perfec- 
tion in a rather rigorous Climate. The climate of 
the Hood River Valley is not quite so severe as that 
of the valley of Virginia. The great fruit belt of 


Photo Showing Size of Georgia Apples 
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Michigan is in the Southern part of the state be- 
tween Lake Michigan and Lake Erie; peaches and 
apples grow splendidly there, while only 80 miles 
away, on the western edge of the lake, peaches will 
not grow at all and apples are a doubtful crop; 
the large body of water on each side moderates the 
Michigan climate quite materially. 

To prove further the fallacy of the hardy-climate 
idea, it may be stated that there are apple trees in 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and even Louisiana 
which produce perfect fruit. 

While the climate has a great deal to do with 
apple growing, that is not so important as the soil 
and a careful selection of the variety and the care 
and attention given to the trees. 
A Georgia farmer would not ex- 
pect to make much of a success 
growing Montreal cantaloupes, and 
thé Ontario farmer would not try 
to grow Georgia melons. 

There are certain localities in the 
South that are particularly favor- 
able to apple culture, although the 
fruit, in some variety or other, may 
be successfully grown in practically 
every portion. In general, it may 
be stated that apples can be made 
a big factor in farm profits in all 
of the mountainous and semi-moun- 
tainous regions of the South, along 
both sides of the Appalachian moun- 
tain range in the Virginias, the Car- 
olinas, Georgia, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee; in the Ozark regions of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. These locali- 
ties produce the apples that keep 
for long periods and can be shipped 
to long.distances. In all other por- 
tions of the South, with possibly a 
few exceptions in Florida and the 
Gulf regions, apples for home con- 
sumption are profitable. Missouri 
has long been noted for her fine 
apples, although the growers in that 
state have not realized the great benefits to be de- 
rived from a more careful cultivation of apples, from 
planting to packing. The apples of Arkansas are 
famous all over the country, and the apple growers 
in this state are beginning to show a lively inter- 
est in the future of the industry. Five years,ago 
the two Arkansas counties of Benton and Washing- 
ton had 2,169,506 acres of apple orchards bearing 
fruit and the number today is probably two and a 
half million acres or more. 

The state authorities of Arkansas have been de- 
voting a great deal of time in recent years to the 
upbuilding of the apple culture industry. To show 
the owners of old apple orchards what could be 
done, the agricultural experimént station at La- 
Fayette experimented. with an upland orchard of 
poor soil which had been “corned to death” since 
before the war and for seven or eight years after 
the orchard was planted. There were 2,000 old 
bearing trees on a 40-acre orchard. The 1901 crop 
sold for $2,600, or $65 an acre. There had been 
no crop since then when the experiment was begun. 

The first year the orchard was in charge of the 
experiment station, 1905, was an “off year” for 
apples, only about 20 per cent of a crop being har- 
vested in Arkansas, and three-fourths of that little 
being scabby and buggy. The orchard was given 
“fair treatment” and the 1905 crop was sold for 
$2,317.50. The total expenses amounted to $883.30. 
So the net profits from this 40-acre orchard that had 
yielded nothing for several years, were $1,434.20 in 
an “off year” in the first season after “fair treat- 
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cantly from Miss Dean 


CHAPTER Vi—Concluded 
és OOKS rather bad for Walton. He 
also lied when he told you that 
Miss Dean was sick.” 
“How do you know that?” 

“Because Miss Dean left Ruffs at 10:30 tonight, 
headed for New Orleans, and at the time I tele- 
graphed you, I had just seen her.” -~ 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Well, I meant to, if I didn’t; but, what of Wal- 
ton; have you heard anything from him today? 
You didn’t say anything to him about having the 
lake dragged, did you?” 

“Yes. He seemed to approve heartily of the 
plan, except that he begged me not to make it 
public. He says that he wants this investigation 
conducted quietly until it becomes necessary to 
bring in the legal authorities. All in all, he acted 
quite reasonably.” 

“Well, I guess you didn’t do any great harm by 
telling Walton, though that information might have 
had something to do with Miss Dean’s departure 
for New Orleans. We must finish up our work 
tomorrow.” 

“What do you propose doing?” 

“In the first place, Pm going to get a good night’s 
rest. In the morning, we will go out to Lake House 
and get busy. I will 
leave it to you to make 
all the arrangements to 
have the lake dragged.” 

“All right, and if it is 
agreeable to you, I will 
go on out there and gel 
to work before you ar. 
rive. I know how fond 
you are of early rising, 
and I have already en- 
gaged a couple of re- 
liable men to help me.” 

This being decided, 
and several small de- 
tails arranged, Williams 
took his leave, and soon 
after I was in the 
realms of oblivion. 


T was about 9:30 the 

next morning when I 
jumped from my ma- 
chine at the edge of Bot- 
tomless Lake. Williams, 
with two assistants, was 
busily engaged dragging 
the lake, and Walton, 
accompanied by Miss 
Dean, was standing to 
one side, apparently in- 
tensely absorbed in the 
process. As I drove up, 
Williams looked signifi- 


to myself, and I smiled 
in reply. 

“I trust you are feeling quite yourself again?” 
I said, approaching Miss Dean. 

“Yes. I had one of my dreadful neuralgic head- 
aches yesterday; but this morning, I am feeling 
Splendidly—and, oh, I am so glad you have come! 
What do you think? I found that missing wineglass 
this morning !” 

“Have you got it with you?’ I asked gravely. 

“No; I left it at the house; but I can get it for 
you in a few minutes, if Mr. Walton will accom- 
pany me.” She smiled apologetically, “It seems 
very silly, but somehow, I feel dreadfully nervous 
about going there alone.” 

Mr. Walton, apparently nothing loath, turned, and 
the pair moved off toward the house. I waited 
a few seconds until they had turned a curve in 
the driveway, then I bent over to examine their 
footprints, 

“Nothing doing,” laughed Williams. 

“T might have known that she would have worn 
rubbers in this mud!” I’exclaimed in chagrin, “but 
I never knew of Walton wearing them before, in 
any sort of weather; but I’ll get them later. You 
brought the shoes did you not?” 

“Sure. I’ve got them in my bag.” 


“Didn’t I tell you they’d find that wineglass? Bet 


you even money it has cyanide of potash in it 
again.” I said, a trifle exultantly. 

“But you washed it all out.” 

“Quite true,” I said dryly, 
more where the first came from. 
to find it. Mark my word.” 

Just then, a cry from the men who were drag- 
ging the lake, attracted our attention, and we saw 
that they were pulling on something which their 
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“They mean me 
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_to our strained faculties, 
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grappling hooks had ensnared. In tense silence, 
we watched them carefully hauling in the lines. 


Suddenly the weight seemed to lighten, and they- 


drew in their burden rapidly. Apparently a part 
of the load that had been at the end of the ropes 
had, dropped back into the lake; but whatever 
was there still, was of considerable weight. Though 
the actual time consumed in bringing the dread 
thing to the surface could not have been a minute, 
it seemed an eternity. 

Finally, with a premonitory rippling of the erst- 
while smooth surface of the lake, a large dress suit 
case popped above the water. The grappling iron 
had caught in the strap. Gently, it was brought 
to the lake’s edge until one of the men could grasp 
the handle with his hand; but pulling it out was 
another matter, and it required the assistance of 
his partner before it was safely pulled up on the 
bank, 

In a moment, both Williams and I were down on 
our knees examining this thing of sinister portent. 
Simultaneously, we discovered a.woman’s leather 
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“Is This It?” I Asked, Holding a Winelgass Up 


belt, through which one of the straps of the suit 
case had been passed. This was firmly buckled, 
and the buckle, rusted by the water, still held fast, 
but the leather had torn through about an inch to 
one side of the buckle. 

Releasing the belt from the strap of the suit case, 
I took it up and examined it very closely; then, 
handing it to Williams, I, with some difficulty, 
forced the rusted lock of the suit case and opened 
the case. As I had surmised, it was filled with 
stones. ‘Taking these out, one by one, I laid them 
on the ground beside the case, after which, I 
walked over to where the stones had been taken 
from the ground, and tried to replace them, each 
in its proper bed. At length, I succeeded in finding 
all the holes but one large, oblong one, for which 
there was no corresponding stone. I returned to 
where Williams was standing, watching my every 
move with the greatest apparent interest. 

“Alas, for the illusions of youth!’ I exclaimed 
regretfully to the puzzled detective. “For years, I 
have been cherishing to my heart a lot of soul- 
chilling, marrow-curdling ideas about the bottom- 
lessness of, and the eternal inviolableness of se- 
crets committed to the keeping of Bottomless Lake; 
and here she proves to be scarce four fathoms deep 
—as shallow and meretricious as the shallowest 
and falsest of women, who, turning from one lover 
to another, betrays the old love without compunc- 
tion and without regret. Really, I am sorely dis- 
appointed! Let’s 
the Waltons are doing.” 

Williams looked at me in wonder. Evidently, he 
thought that I was evincing the first symptoms of 
lunacy, and I have little doubt, he was making a 
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go up to the house and see what 


swift calculation mentally, to determine the 
exact phase of the moon at that particu- 
lar time. 

“Say, what are you having—a dream? You 
ain’t going to stop dragging for the body, 


‘are you?” he finally gasped. 


“Personally, I am; but you can keep the men at 
it for a while longer—they won’t find anything, but 
it will give us time to finish up this mystery at 
the house, without unnecessary witnesses.” 

“What do you mean? Don’t you think that Mrs. 
Walton’s body is in the lake?” 

“T most assuredly do not.” 

“Then, what in thunder was attached to that 
belt, and what was it that broke loose from the 
dress suit case as they were pulling it up?” 

“A certain very large, oblong stone, which is 
still missing from where it was taken.” 

“T don’t suppose that you have any idea where 
her body is?” 

“On the contrary, I think I have; and, unless I 
am very much mistaken, I wili show it to you in- 
side of the next hour.” 

Williams looked exceedingly dubious. “I guess 
you know what you are talking about,’ he said, 
“but it looks to me as if just as we are about to 
verify your own theory, you branch off in a new 
direction.” 

“Quite true,” I answered 
smiling, ‘‘I have revised my 
theories several times in 
the last twenty-four hours; 
and, as a matter of fact, I 
made my last revision vot 
ten minutes ago.” 

“If you don’t mind 
telling, what made you 
change, ten minutes 


ago?’ asked Williams 
curiously. 


“In the first place, the 
belt; in the second, the 
missing stone.” 

“Why the belt?” 

“Tf you only stop to 
think a moment, you 
could answer that ques- 
tion yourself. Mrs. Wal- 
ton, if she was killed at 
all, was killed on Tues- 
day night. Today is 
Saturday; so four days 
have elapsed since the 
supposed crime was com- 
mitted, and in that 
length of time, so far 
from the body adding 
weight to the suit case, 
only the weight of the 
suit case would have 
prevented the body from 


sae coming to the surface. 
Naturally, then, the 


weight which those men 
felt and which proved sufficient to break a belt 
arranged beforehand to be broken, could not have 
been Mrs. Walton’s body. The missing stone, on 
the other hand, fills all the requirements of the 
situation.” 

“But why do you say that the belt was ‘arranged 
beforehand to be broken’ ?” 

“Look for yourself. You observe int this strong 
leather belt is torn through about an inch from 
the buckle, where the leather is solid. The most 
natural place for a tear to start from would have 
been one of the eyelets.” 

“Ye-s, that’s so.” 

“Furthermore, if you will“look closely, you will 
see that this tear was started with a knife, and 
must have been carried nearly the whole way 
across before the belt was attached to that oblong 
stone, and the whole business sunk in the lake.” 

“What would be the object of this?” 

“Simply to carry out the deception, the calcula- 
tion being that the torn belt would not be suf- 


ficiently strong to bear the weight of this large 
stone. In this, Walton turned out to be absolutely 


correct; but in his further assumption that we 
would unthinkingly infer that because this was a 
woman’s belt, it must necessarily have a woman 
attached to it, he over-stepped the mark. Of course, 
we are meant to believe that Mrs. Walton’s body 
is in that lake, which firmly convinces me that it 
is not.” 

“That sounds reasonable enough, though I am free 
to confess I did not look at it in that way a few 
minutes ago.” 

“I am glad you agree with me—and_now for the 
denouement. Let’s up to the house and at ’em.” 
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I did not know why Walton and Miss Dean had 
been so long in getting the wineglass and returning 
to the lake, but I shrewdly suspected that they were 
watching us from a distance, instead of doing the 
errand upon which they had started. At any rate, 
they should get no information from us, I resolved, 
and I cautioned Williams to say nothing of the find- 
ing of the dress suit case until I gave the word. 

We entered the house from the side entrance, pass- 
ing directly into the sitting room. Walton and Miss 
Dean were apparently engaged in an animated 
search for something, and were 
so intent on their work, that they 
failed to note our coming —at 
least, that was the impression 
that they sought to convey. 

“I have been looking high and 
low for that wineglass,” finally 
exclaimed Miss Dean, at length, 
noticing that we were in the 
room. “I am sure I put it down 
on this table; but for the life of 
me, I can’t find it.” 

“Then, evidently, you did not 
put it on that table,” I said dryly. 
“Suppose you look somewhere 
else.” I did not offer to assist in 
the hunt, but taking a seat, I 
comfortably watched Walton and 
Miss Dean put up a realistic rep- 
resentation of a careful search fer 
something, which I perfectly well 
knew, either one of them could 
put their hands on at any min- 
ute. After a time, this farce grew 
grew monotonous. On one end 
of a low settee at the other side 
of the room was a woman’s work- 
basket, which, in former times, I 
had often seen Mrs. Walton use. 
This basket was filled with fancy 
work, and I observed that both Walton and Miss 
Dean, in their perigrinations around the room, 
carefully avoided this spot. Casually, I strolled 
and emptied the work from the basket. 

“Is this it?’ I asked, holding a wineglass up. 

“Yes; I can’t imagine how I came to put it 
there,” from Miss Dean. 

“Is this your work-basket?”’ 

“Ves.” 

“Oh!”—but that “oh” was most expressive. 

I looked at the wineglass, then I walked over to 


Williams. With an expansive smile, I stuck the 
wineglass under his nose. He sniffed it and nodded 
knowingly. 


“Have you a very dark room in your house which 
you do not use?’ I asked of Walton. 

“Yes, you can use one of the attic rooms. 
you need anything in it, tables, chairs, etc?” 

“Only a small table.” 

“All right, I'll fix it for you immediately.” 

“Thank you, and while you are doing so, I will 
step out to my machine and get my bag. 
I have some things in there which are 
necessary in the test I am about to per- 
form.” With a scarcely perceptable ges- 
ture, I signalled Williams to follow me. 

“Now, Williams,” I said, when we were 
outside, “You want to get those shoes. I’m 
going through the farce of examining the 
cyanide in this wineglass, simply and 
solely to get Miss Dean’s and Walton’s 
footprints. Just how we will manage this, 
I will explain later.” 

“All right, just say what you want and 
I'll do it. But, say, why didn’t they find 
that wineglass for you?’ 

“Just stage play, I guess. One of 
them would have found it sooner or 
later, but I got tired of waiting—and, 
by the way, it is only fair to tell you 


Will 


that the work-basket was Mrs. Wal- 
ton’s own private property.” 
“Seems kinder heartless for Miss 


Dean to be using it at this time, don’t 
A a 

But I did not reply. If Williams 
could not see the answer, it was not 
my business to supply it. 

When we returned, the room was all 
ready, and Walton lost no time in con- 
ducting us to it. 

“If you will excuse us a moment, 
Williams and I will prepare the test; and I would 
be glad if you and Miss Dean would station your- 
selves within calling distance, as we are most de- 
sirous that you both should witness the test,” I 
said to Walton, as soon as we entered the room. 

“Certainly,” he said, a little stiffly, “if there is 
anything in the preparations that you would not 
care to have me see.” 

I smiled, but said nothing, and Walton withdrew. 

“Now, we'll get busy,” I said to Williams. 

My first care was to haul the table which had 
been left us into the very darkest corner of the 
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room, my next, to tightly close all the windows; 
then I had recourse to my satchel. I took out all 
the chemicals needful to make the test and laid 
them out on the table along with the wineglass. 
Now, I took out my Thermos bottle and.a packag 
of plaster of Paris; I made a pasty mass and 
spread it on the floor on the darkest side of the 
table. 

“Call them quick,” I said to Williams. 

Evidently, they were on the qui vive; for no 
sooner had Williams called, than they answered. 


“Then You Dare to Imply That I Murdered My Wife?” 


A moment later, they were in the room, to all 
seeming, keenly interested in the mysterious seance 
over which I was about to preside. 

“I use a dark room on account of the chemicais,” 
I explained insincerely. “If you will station your- 
selves right here, you can get an excellent view of 
the performance,’ I said, leading Walton behind 
the table and placing Miss Dean beside him, 

The test was soon made. Of course, the cyanide 
of potash was found, this time in larger quantity 
than before. I explained the steps to my auditors 
as I went along, and they seemed greatly inter- 
ested in the result. That the horrible significance 
of this finding did not seem to cause any great 
emotion may have been due to their self-control, or 
possibly to the fact that the result was fully ex- 
pected by them. 

“If you will pardon my asking you to leave Wil- 
liams and myself for a moment,” I said, when the 
test was finished, “we will discuss this matter 
briefly, and join you in the sitting room almost 
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immediately.” Reluctantly, and with apparent ill- 
grace, they withdrew. 

“Now, for the shoes,” I said quickly to Williams, 
as soon as Walton and Miss Dean were out of the 
room. 


“Give me Mrs, Walton’s first and then light your 
lantern. Yes, shine it here. Look at that; how’s 
Let’s have Edwards’. Fills the 
track to a ‘T’, don’t it?—all except the notch—see 
that’s in this foot-print, also. Well, I guess that 
concludes this investigation. Suppose we go down 
stairs and join the conspiring couple.” So saying, 
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I got up from my knees, and followed close by 
Williams, stalked out of the room. 


VII — The Mystery Solved, and a Flight 


66 ELL, what have you determined?” demand- 
ed Walton eagerly, aS soon as we entered 
the sitting room. 

“For one thing, that you are a most versatile 
chap, Walton.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Dxactly what I say; for, in addition to your 
well-known ability as a writer 
and dramatist, it seems that you 
must be awarded the highest 
praise as an actor and an acro- 
bat.” 

“I am aware of your propen- 
sity to joke, Coleman; but take 
care that you do not carry it 
too far!’ exclaimed Walton 
angrily. 

“I have long been aware of 
Mrs. Walton’s histrionic abili- 
ties’, I continued, calmly, “but 
this is the first time that I have 
seen you in the role of a Thes- 
pian; and, really, I must con- 
gratulate you on your first ap- 
pearance. As for the acrobatic 
performance, though I failed to 
witness that, I tried to imitate 
it, and I know just how difficult 
it is. Your achievement in this 
direction was only less wonder- 
ful than your acting.” 

“You are talking a lot of 
blamed nonsense. What do you 
mean by my acrobatic perform- 
ances?” 

“Walking from this house 
down the driveway to Edward's 
auto on ‘all-fours’, your hands encased in a pair of 
your wife’s shoes, for instance.” 

“Who said I did that?’ 

“I say so.” 

“Did you see me?” 

“No—but—listen—” (Here I went into details ef 
my investigations with which the reader is already 
familiar, concluding by showing him the plaster 
east of the footprint from the driveway). “This 
cast, I may say, fits exactly your own footprint,” 
I added, after he had inspected it very carefully. 

“How do you know that?” he asked 

“Because, to clear up any doubt that might pre- 
viously have existed, you were kind enough to make 
a pedal impression on soft plaster of Paris for me 
not a half-hour ago.” 

Involuntarily, he looked down at his shoes—the 
heels and soles were still stained with plaster. 

“So that was the object of your so-called test!” 
he sneered. 

“Exactly. As a test, it was purely a supereroga- 
gation, as I had already examined that 
wineglass night before last. I found the 
cyanide at that time.” 

“That is impossible, for the wineglass 
was not found until this morning—and 
Miss Dean found it then.” 

“T found it Thursday night, took it home, 
examined the contents and returned it to 
its place before morning—and I returned 
it clean!” 

“Then how could it have cyanide in it 
today ?” 

“You put it there!” 

“Then you dare to imply that I murdered 
my wife?” 

“Not at all. 
much alive.” 5 

“So you think, after all, that she 

went away with Edwards?” 

“I beg your pardon, I think nothing 

of the kind.” 

“For pity sake, then, where is she?” 

For the first time, I directed my eyes 

toward Miss Dean. 

“If Miss Dean will kindly remove 
that wig of golden hair and resume her 
usual facial expression, I think your 
anxiety on the score of your ‘dear depart- 
ed’, who, incidentally, I am rejoiced to say, 
did not depart, will be entirely relieved.” 

Walton suddenly lost his savage expres- 
sion and smiled rather sheepishly. Miss Dean 
laughed merrily; but Williams’ face was a study; 
observing which, Miss Dean laughed the more. 
Going to a glass, she took off her wig, and with a 
few deft strokes, she effaced all traces of her recent 
“make-up”. When she turned around, she was the 
same charming Mrs. Walton whose “taking-off” I 
had so greatly regretted. Running up me, she ex- 
tended both of her hands in a most friendly gesture. 

“So, Doctor Coleman,” she said, laughing her old- 
time musical laugh, “the joke is on us. We were 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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In fact, I think she is very 
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A Naive Little Fairy Story 


LONG, long time ago, in a certain 
place, lived a very rich family 
of mice. They had only one 
daughter, but she was very beau- 

tiful, sweet-tempered and affectionate, so 
that her parents loved her beyond any- 
thing in the world. They made her cat 
and digest as many fine old books as they 
could lay hold of; also, they provided the strings 
of such musical instruments as Koto and Biwa for 
her to gnaw upon, so that in time she became a 
prodigy of learning and accomplishment. 

By and by, when she reached the age of seven- 
teen, her parents considered that it was time to 
think of her marriage. They were so proud of their 
beautiful and accomplished daughter that they 
wished her to marry the very highest personage in 
the whole universe: 

After much reflection upon this matter, they con- 


cluded that, undoubtedly, the Sun and the Moon - 


were the greatest powers that existed. 

On further consideration, they decided 
that the Moon would make a more caim 
and amiable son-in-law than the Sun, 
whose fiery temper was, at times, a 
thing to be dreaded. 

Therefore, one fine evening, Father 
Mouse set out to pay a visit to the 
Moon, 

After passing the time of night, he 
opened the subject in hand by saying, 
“You are a bachelor yet, Mr. Moon. Now, 
I have the most beautiful daughter in 
the world, and I propose to give her to 
you in marriage.” 

The Moon, greatly astonished, replied, 
“This honor is most unexpected. Al- 
though there are many strange happen- 
ings in the world, this is the first time 
I have been asked to become a son-in- 
law in any family. It is a remarkable 
occurrance, and I cannot express strong- 
ly enough my appreciation of the honor; 
but you must know that I am greatly in- 
commoded at times by the-Cloud, who 
unkindly shuts me off from all direct 
communication with the world. There- 
fore, much as I regret it, you must see 
that it would be impracticable for me 
to become a member of your family.” 

Then Father Mouse pondered deeply. 
He thought to himself, “If this be so, 
then is the Cloud more powerful than the 
Moon.” 

So, making his adieus, he hastened 
away to the abode of the Cloud. 

He said at once, “I hear you are more 
powerful than the Moon, Mr. Cloud, and, 
knowing this, I wish to betroth you to 
my daughter, who is the most beautiful 
person in the world.” 

After some reflection, the Cloud re- 
plied : 

“It is true, as you say, that I am 
a source of great disturbance to both the Moon and 
the Sun, and therefore, would seem to be more pow- 
erful than either of them. But I am not so pow- 
erful as I seem. I have an enemy called the Wind, 
and he gives me much trouble, sometimes driving 
me before him at his own will. So I think he is 
more powerful than I.” 

“Naruhodo!” (Exclamation of astonishment), 
thought the Mouse, and he said goodbye. 

This time he went to the Wind, and bowed po- 
litely. 

“Mr. Wind,” he said, “if you are single yet, please 
receive my daughter as your bride.” 

Then, with a great puff, the Wind said, “I am 
most grateful, indeed, but I fear I cannot do my- 
Self the honor to marry your daughter.” 

“Why is that?’ asked Father Mouse. 

The Wind replied, “Because, alas, it is impos- 
Sible for me to pass through a solid wall. How, 
then, can I live with your daughter as her hus- 
band, and in your family as son-in-law?’ 

“Ah, indeed,” thought the Mouse to himself, “I 
Will then go to the Wall, who it seems is more 
Powerful than the Wind.” 

He accordingly did so, and laid the same propo- 


- Sition before the Wall. 


. 


Hearing which, the Wall—very square-sided, in- 
deed—said rather stiffly, that it was an impossible 
thing. 

“Don’t you like my daughter?” said Father Mouse, 
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becoming a little discouraged, “She is both beau- 
tiful and well-educated. She has lived all her life 
on old folios and fiddle-strings.” 

The Wall replied, “I am sure your daughter is 
very beautiful and worthy of the highest, but I am 
ict so powerful as you think. I am weaker even 
than yourself. Your tribe are my greatest foes. 
You are always undermining my foundations, and 
eating hoies in my sides.” 

“Naruhodo!’ exclaimed the Mouse, inwardly, and 
he concluded it would be better to return home and 
think over tkis matter once more. 
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One Fine Evening Father Mouse Set Out to Visit the Moon 


He found his wife waiting for him very impa- 
tiently, anxious to hear what sort of son-in-law her 
husband had selected. 

Then Father Mouse twirled his whiskers com- 
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“What's in a Same? 
By REINA MELCHER MARQUIS 


Through poppy-blooming fields you come, 
O Shape beneficent and fair! 

Your step's subdued, your lips are dumb, 
And sleeping flowers wreathe your hair. 


Your silver wings along the land 
Their tranquil shadows softly cast, 
And peace within your quiet hand 


Ts close enfolded, sweet and fast. 


What drowsy perfume is your breath; 
at gentle shelter is your breast; 
ome coward eries: “Beware— tis Death!” 
The answer rises: “Nay, tis Rest!” 
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By ANNE HEARD DYER 


placently, and said, “Be happy, dear, I 
have found none so powerful as ourselves, 
We are the most powerful tribe in the 
whole world.” 

Little Mrs. Mouse was greatly surprised, 
and asked how he knew that. 

“Just wait, and I will tell you,” replied 
her husband. He twirled his whiskers 
once more and began: 

“You know we have always thought the Sun and 
Moon the most powerful of all personages because 
they live in the heavens, but they are at times ob- 
scured by their malicious neighbor, the Cloud, who, 
in turn, is scattered by the Wind, but the Wind 
cannot pass through a Wall, and moreover, the 
Wall is at the mercy of Mice, who eat through his 
structure and destroy it. 

“Thus, the Cloud is stronger than the Moon, the 
Wind stronger than the Cloud, the Wall stronger 
than the Wind, and the Mouse stronger than the 

Wall. 

“Therefore, it is plain to be seen that 
the Mouse is more powerful than any- 
thing else, so it would be better that our 
daughter should marry in her own class.” 

Then, indeed, Mrs. Mouse understood, 
and readily accepted her husband’s view. 

They decided, without more ado, to 
` marry their daughter to a Mouse, like 

themselves. After much consideration, 
Mrs. Mouse said: 

“How is our neighbor next door?’ 

“The Cat lives too near. It would be 
dangerous.” replied her husband. 

“Then, how about the one living in 
the old temple?’ suggested Mrs. Mouse. 

“No! No! He is not of our religion. 
It would not do,” he replied. 

“It is, indeed, a difficult matter to find 
the right one. As the people say, in their 
proverb ‘Too short for obi, (sash); tco 
long for tasuke,’ (sleeve-cord). As for 
us, we cannot say that, but rather, ‘Too 
short for tails, too long for whiskers.’ ” 

Thus talking, and coming to no con- 
clusion, Mrs. Mouse suddenly cried, out 
of her own thoughts, as women will, 
“How is He?” 

“Who is He?’ asked her husband. 

“He is our faithful servant, who has 
been with us many years; and we have 
never found anything wrong about him. 
He is the most honest and most faith- 
ful Mouse; moreover, he used always to 
play with our daughter from childhood. 
They know each other well. I think 
he will make her the best husband of 
all.” 

Then, Mr. Mouse slapped his thigh and 
cried : 

“The very thing! I did not think of 
him at all. I thought only of those far 
away. He is, indeed, the best one for 
our daughter, as you say.” : 

Straightway, they called him; and upon hear- 
ing what was in store for him fell to dancing 
for joy. 

Then they called their daughter in and informed 
her that her marriage had been arranged. 

She, also, was greatly pleased, and matters were 
settled forthwith and without delay. 

The carpenter was set to work at once, to build 
a suitable house for the young couple, and a pro- 
pitious day was chosen for the wedding. 

On the wedding day, Miss Mouse was arrayed in 
her finest kimono, and great baskets of presents 
were passing all day to the new house. 

After the ceremony, the bridal procession passed 
through the holes in the wall, which had been 
made purposely to admit them, to the bridegroom's 
house. 

And all the mice who were not invited, came out 
on the roof and peeped over. 

There was a great wedding feast, and the in- 
vited guests ate and drank all they could to 
the health and prosperity of young Mr. and Mrs. 
Mouse. 

The young pair lived: together so happily after 
this, that their parents could never congratulate 
themselves enough upon the wisdom of their choice, 
and every festival day they made offering and 
thanks to Dai-Koku Sama, who is the god of Rice, 
and. who, no doubt, had a hand in the happy con- 
summation of this affair. 
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Sycamore Hall, Tuesday Night, November, 7, 19— 
EAR MAMA: I am going to write you a long letter as I shall be 
alone more than two hours except for Nero. Albert is called away 
on an urgent case—Mrs. Ansley is very ill, and the Ansleys live a 
. good five miles from here. 

I know it is selfish of me to say so—to feel so—but when you come home, 
I think I shall never let you leave me again. The others do not need you as I 
do, nor miss you so much. They can come to you. 

Yes, I know I insisted on your going—l am not scolding, but my! It’s 
dreadful to be a country doctor’s wife on a night like this. 

The wind is howling like lost spirits and the rain is pouring in torrents, 
but no weather is bad enough to excuse the physician. 

Dear Albert! How much he regretted to leave me—I would have gone 
with him but for the awful storm. 

Usually I feel safe enough with Nero, but tonight he seems restless and 
uneasy and keeps whining—good old dog! He knows it is an awful night for 
his master to be out. But Nellie knows every foot of the road and can easily 
make the distance in an hour each way. Then say half an hour for the visit 
and Albert should be home again by half-past ten. 

But it seems an awful time to wait and the storm is increasing in violence 
every moment. 

9 :380—Dear Mama! how I wish you were here! Nero seems terribly uneasy 
and he so seldom shows fear—I too, am getting restless. 

Poor Albert! Why did he choose medicine instead of the Law? But then. 
he is so kind, so gentle, and no other profession could have given his noble 
nature the same opportunity to manifest itself, 

I know he will be here as usual in a little while— What an awful gust 
of wind! It seems to have an almost human voice, and somehow when it 
shrieks that way I feel as if it were Albert calling me. 

10 o’clock. Oh, Mama, I feel as if I shall never see Albert again. I don’t 
know why I feel so—I’m nervous, perhaps, and yet I’m not afraid. I’ve been 
alone many times before and passed the time reading or sewing, but I can do 
neither tonight. If Nero were only content as usual—it is his restlessness 
that causes the greater part of my own, I think— 

There is that awful wind again! And Mama, its voice is human! Nero 
is howling piteously. Oh, if you were only here! What shall I do? I’m 
losing my self-control. Heavens! What is that? 

12 oclock. Mama, Dear Mama, something awful has happened. I do not 
know what it is but I’m sure it is something. Albert has not returned. He 
should have been here at least an hour ago. I have been listening to every 
Sound. Twice I heard Albert call me— It was when these awful gusts of 
wind came. Nero threw himself against the door as if to break it down and 
escape. I opened it for him and he rushed out, but in less than five minutes 
he fled back, cowering at my feet, and I could not drive him out again. 

The storm is still increasing. Another awful gust of wind, but there was 
no call in it this time—only a faint moan. 

1 o’clock. No sign of Albert yet! I am in the most nervous state possible. 
Again I heard the voice in-the wind, but it was a hopeless cry—not expectant 
as at first. The ’phone burned out directly after Albert left and I am cut off 
from every one. Nero is whining at the door again. I think I shall let him 
out and go with him toward the Ansleys—we may never reach there in this 
storm, but we can try. I cannot stay longer. There is that awful wind again. 
Oh, Mama—Mama— 


(Headlines from the Morning News, Wednesday, November 8, 19—) 
MURDER! TERROR! 


Dr. Albert Mayson Slain Near the Ansleys—Mrs Mayson Found Dead 
From Heart Failure at Her Home—Faithful Dog Kept Watch Over 
Her Body—Strange Letter to Her Mother Told of Terror. 


“Chills 


By JACOB HENRY LOWREY 


(Second Prize) 


NORWEGIAN peasant girl sat near a window where the sunlight, fall- 
ing upon her hair, made it look like molten gold. Her hands were 
busily engaged with her knitting—her mind busily engaged with 
thoughts of Freidrich. 

Hilda was the daughter of a sailor. Indeed, she was the daughter 
of generations of sailors, and Freidrich, likewise, the son of generations of 
sailors. But Freidrich was not a sailor! 

As this thought cam- to Hilda her eyes lit up and she laughed a low, 
soft laugh of happiness. For what pleasure would it be to have a husband 
who loved the sea bette: than his wife and who, sooner or later, must be 
taken by the sea, jvst as her father had been taken and his father before 
him? 

No, her Freidrich was a mender of fish nets and after they were married 
she need never fear, but would always have him near her, after they were mar- 
ried—bri. that would be some time yet. But, anyway, she was betrothed to 
him, and every one knew that he was the handsomest lad in all that Nor- 
wegian village. 

Aud with these thoughts running through her head she got up and went out 
of the little house. How wonderful was the blue sky with its great billow-like 
cloud: galloping across the azure field, and the canopy came down, down, until 
it touched the shimmering o¢ean, way, way off. Then the ocean came on and 
on until it ended with a mighty crash as it sent its great rollers bounding 
across the sands; and the sands ran on and up to the crags and the great black 
pine trees rose up to meet the sky. 

The girl went up the crags and among the pine trees—her long golden 
braids pulled about by the winds and her blue eyes flashing. Her mother once 
told her that the northern lights were scattering their fringes across the night 
when she was born and that her eyes had always held their colors 

She looked about her in the forest and behind her stood the Rat Woman of 
the village. 

Hilda was a little frightened by the proximity of the woman of whom the 
village stood in awe; for the peasants told each other that she would do many, 
many things, 

The Rat Woman approached, her gaze bent on Hilda. Closer, still closer, 
she came and suddenly seized the girl’s hands and looked at the palms. And 
then she chanted, rather than said: “Never, no never, will you get the man.of 
your choice—another, more powerful, will¢steal him from you.” ‘Then, with a 
shrill mocking laugh she bounded away into the forest. 

With a sort of tenor clutching at her throat, Hilda started running back 
towards the village. She had almost reached her home when she saw Freidrich 
bound in the same direction. With her pulses still pounding with fright she 
called to him. 

Reaching him, he held her close a moment, and then— 

“Hilda, I have come to say good-by.” 

“Good-by!” she echoed in astonishment, “why, what do you mean? Where 
are you going?” 

“You know my uncle has a ship. She has just yesterday put in port and 
he sent for me today. I decided then to be a sailor.” 

As the girl began weeping, he added, tenderly. 

“But you will wait for me and, after a few years, I will come back to you 
rich and we will live happily then. I have always loved the sea. I have always 
felt it calling, calling me. The ripples sing to me—the breakers cry to me, and 
the winds hum to me the songs of our Viking ancestors. We are the children 
of Norse kings, you know, and we must be brave. They call me and I must 
respond.” 

A kiss—and then another—and he was gone. 

The girl sank down upon the sands and wept bitterly. But the sea boomed 
and crashed with victorious music. And the winds and the pines chanted a 
requiem. 
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Y new stenographer, at first glance, appeared 

M refreshing. After a succession of uncomely 
bachelor maids, her Dutch collar and wavy 
coiffure impressed me favorably. 

At the end of a week we were so well acquainted 
that I began noticing her moods. Some days she 
jumped from cold to hot so rapidly that I became in- 
terested in her—not simply as a lightning-change 
artist, but because both temperatures were so be- 
coming. It was hard to decide whether I preferred 
her blue and low-spirited, or pink and on her metile. 
The fact remained—her profile was as pretty, her 
figure as neat, her style as chic, in either mood. 

As a safeguard against calling up sweet forget-me- 
nots of names long pigeon-holed, I named her “Chills 
and Fever’, in my thoughts; never giving the term 
audible expression. 

“Chills” occurred when business was dull and the 
typewriter loafed. Then Miss Lena, left alone to 
meditate, would influence my senses the same as a 
first snowfall. 

Upon her donning a Jack Frost mantle, I would 
reach for my overcoat, and take a stroll through the 
suite, reflecting upon woman’s inconsistency. It had 
not yet occurred to me that she might cause me to 
contract malarial symptoms, at least I had not yet 
eonfessed it to the only bachelor of Clerksville, as I 
faced him in my mirror. 

A star of hope shed light upon the subject when I 


By LUCY B. HAUG 


(Third Prize) 


wasn’t looking. By chance, under many sheets of 
paper I was examining by my study lamp, I came 
upon a piece of note-paper, embellished with a 
few lines written in a girlish hand. They ran like 
this: 

“Oh, for fame! That is all I crave. I have neither 
money or social position. Some day I will marry. 
No dower have I. Oh, Fame, come to me! The very 
best man on earth could be won by the laurels of 
Fame.” 

I read it twelve times before I realized I was a 
dozen kinds of sneak. 

Next morning, her face was more wistful than 
usual, The mercury apparently had slid to zero. I 
left her at noon—shall I say frozen to the spot?— 
and hurried down the street to a newspaper office. 

On the following morning, Miss Lena’s face radi- 
ated warmth. Fever had set in again. I faced my 
desk, when a sound as of joy bubbling from a tea- 
pot, whirled me about. The young lady was actually 
smiling at me, her dark lashes lifted frankly, dis- 
closing sample sunbeams of pleasure. 

“Oh, Mr. Fogel,” she exclaimed, waving one of the 
previous night’s papers before me.’ “A man has of- 
fered a prize—an upright piano—just for solving a 
rebus and making the reply artistic! I have solved 
it and sat up all night to paint ‘the three graces’ 
above it. Then I framed it in gold. Here it is!” 

I passed favorable comment, wished her good luck, 


and directed my office boy to wrap and mail it for her. 

For three days my thermometer registered blood 
heat. Then, the day after, upon reaching a certain 
large show window (never before used), I came upon 
a great crowd of people. The center of their admir- 
ation was soon discovered. In the window stood an 
elegant piano. On it, a placard announcing: ‘Miss 
Lena Lorne is the winner.” 

Banked about were almost four thousand entries, 
from post-cards to pillow-tops. 

I spied the winner and rescued her gently. In 
ecstacy she murmured: “Oh, I won it!” 

The piano graced the window three weeks. Mean- 
time, my lock-box bulged with letters and gifts for 
Miss Lena. Proposals of marriage flowed in. Waste 
baskets were heaped with heart-throbs. The wisdom 
of refusal grew upon milady. 

Her beauty grew upon me daily. Just as I realized 
that fever was contagious, my stenographer gave 
notice. It came in the shape of a telegram: = 

“No fame for me. I go where there are no mails. 
(The telegrapher deciphered it “males”.) 

I wired instantly: “I need you. Come.” 

Next morning, she sat awaiting my dictation, which 
was: “You Dear! Just call me the best 'man in the 
world and make me the happiest.” 

When we return from our honeymoon I will pre- 
sent her with the piano, offered by me that she 
might win fame. 
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The God of the Gulls 


By GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


O the God of the gulls goes straight and swift, 
Whatever winds may be: 


Straight he goes, and swift he goes, 


Over the secret sea. 


For the God of the gulls has a restless heart 
That will not let him be: 

By day and by night it urges him 
With the urge of eternity. 


Yet the tireless God of the tireless gulls 
Forgetteth not his own: 

Out of his bosom booms a cry,— 
Wave-echoed, tempest-blown. 


And the birds beat down to the sheltering shrouds, 
Or gather upon the hull; 

Safely they sail on the breast of the giant,— 
The strong or the young sea-gull. 


But the storm dies down, and the clouds dissolve, 
And out on the sunlit sea’ 

Wheel and circle the white-feathered folk, 
Playing right merrily. 


Then their God laughs kindly, and tosses food 
To the eager-whirling things ;— 

A rapturous dive of the sea-children 
With the sun on their glistening wings! 


O the God of the gulls goes straight and swift, 
Whatever winds may be: 


Straight he goes, and swift he goes, 
Over the secret sea. 


A Song in the Night 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


The hollow gulfs of night are filled 
_With echoes of the silence 
That seem to float across the seas, 


From undiscovered Islands. 


Like a damp pall, the clouds hide all, 
Hide wood, and hill, and meadow, 
While swift and sure the steady world, 
Goes plunging through its shadow. 


Beset with night, how can I write 
In any happy measure? 
How tone the plaints of sadness down 


To suit the notes of pleasure? 


Ah, well! ma belle,—but who can tell 
What lies hid in the future? 

Why, even I may prophesy— 
If prophecy would suit you. 


Composed When the Author Was Twenty-two Years of Age 


For you, for you, so fair and true, 
I hear the love-bells ringing, 
While in the garden’s glorious gloom 


The sweetest birds are singing. 


From out the West, in jealous zest, 
The softest airs are blowing, 
For you, dear friend, on every side, 


Love’s passion-flowers are growing. 


Ah! would that I . 
Should I drop into dreaming? 


. yet stay, for why 


For me the welcome lights of love 


Shall never more be gleaming . 


And yet, ma belle, if in the surge 
Of years that grow above you, 
You sometimes glance at this weak song, 


Remember this: I love you! 
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It is not alone 
the conven- 
ience, or the 
freshness, or 
the crispness, 
or the unusual 
food-value, or 
the digestibili- 
ty, or the clean- 
liness, or the 
price, that has 


made Uneeda 


Biscuit the 
National Soda 
Cracker. 


Itistheremark- 
able combina- 
tion of all of 
these things. 


If everyone, 
everywhere, 
knew how 
good they are, 
everyone, 
everywhere, 
would eatthem 
—every day. 


Sold by grocers 
in every city 
and town. 
Bought by 
people of all 
classes. 


Always 5 cents 
inthemoisture- 
proof package. 
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By JACK 


HEN we sailed from 

San Francisco on 

the Snark, I knew 

as much about sick- 
ness as the Admiral of the Swiss 
Navy knows about salt water. 
And here at the start, let me advise any one who meditates 
going to out-of-the-way tropic places: Go to a first-class 
druggist—the sort that have specialists on their salary 
list whọ know everything. Talk the matter over with such 
an one, Note carefully all that he says. Have a list made 
of all that he recommends. Write out a check for the 
total cost, and tear it up. 

I wish I had done the same., I should have been far 
wiser, I know now, if I had bought one of those ready- 
made, self-acting, fool-proof medicine chests, such as are 
favored by fourth-rate ship-masters. In such a chest each 
bottle has a number. On the inside of the lid is placed a 
simple table of directions: No. 1—toothache; No. 2— 
smallpox; No. 8—stomachache; No. 4—cholera; No. 5— 
rheumatism; and so on, through the list of human ills. 
And I might have used it as did a certain venerable skip- 
per, who, when number three was empty, mixed a dose 
from number one and number two, or, when number seven 
was all gone, dosed 
his crew with four 
and three till three 
gave out, when he 
used five and two. 

So far, with the 
exception of corro- 
sive sublimate (rec- 
ommended as an 
antiseptic in surgi- 
cal operations, and 
which I have not 
yet used in that ca- 
pacity), my medi- 
cine chest has been 
useless. It has been 
worse than useless, 
for it has occupied 
much space which I 
could have used to 
advantage. 

With my surgical 
instruments it is 
different. While I 
‘have not yet had 
serious use for 
them, I do not re- 
gret the space they 
occupy. The thought 
of them makes me 
feel good. They are 
so much life insurance, only, fairer than that last grim 
game, one is not supposed to die in order to win. Of 
course, I don’t know how to use them, what I don’t know 
about surgery would set up a dozen quacks in prosperous 
practice. But needs must when the devil di ‘ives, and we 
of the Snark have ‘no warning when the devil may take it 
into his head to drive, ay, even a thousand miles from land 
and twenty days from the nearest port. 

I do not know any thing about dentistry, but a friend 
fitted me out with forceps and similar w eapons, and in 
Honolulu I picked up a book upon teeth. Also, in that 
sub-tropical city I managed to get hold of a skull, from 
which I extraeted the teeth swiftly and painlessly. Thus 
equipped, I was ready, though not exactly eager, to tackle 
any tooth that got in my way. It was in Nuku-hiva. in 
the Marquesas, that my first case presented itself in the 
shape of a little, old Chinese. The first thing I did was to 
get the buck fever, and I leave it to any fair-minded per- 
son, if buck fever, with its attendant heart-palpitations 
and arm-tremblings, is the right condition for a man to be 
in who is endeavoring to pose as an old hand at the busi- 
ness? I did not fool the aged Chinaman. He was as 
frightened as I and a bit more shaky. I almost forgot to 
be frightened in the fear that he would bolt. I swear. if 
he had tried to, that I would have tripped him up and sat 
on him until calmness and reason returned. 

I wanted that tooth. Also, Martin wanted a snapshot of 
me getting it. Likewise Charmian got her camera. Then 
the procession started. We were stopping at what had 
been the club-house when ,3tevenson was ża the Marquesas 
on the Casco. On the veranda, where he had passed so 
many pleasant hours, the light was not so good—for snap- 
shots, I mean. I led on into the garden, a chair in one 
hand, the other hand filled with forceps of various sorts, 
my knees knocking together disgracefully. The poor old 
Chinaman came second, and he was shaking, too. Char- 
mian and Martin brought up the rear, armed with kodaks. 
We dived under the avocado trees, threaded our way 
through the cocoanut palms, and came on a spot that sat- 
isfied Martin’s photographic eye. 

I looked at the tooth, and then discovered that I could 
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not remember anything about the 
teeth I had pulled from the skull 
five months previously. Did it 
have one prong? Two prongs? 
Or three prongs? What was left 
of the part that showed, appeared 
very crumbly, and I knew that I should have to take hold 
of the tooth deep down in the gum. It was very necessary 
that I should know how many prongs that tooth had. 
Back to the house I went for the book on teeth. The poor 
old victim looked like photographs I had seen of fellow 
countrymen of his, criminals, on their knees, waiting the 
stroke of the beheading sword. 

“Don’t let him get away,” I cautioned Martin. 
that tooth.” 

“I sure wont,” he replied with enthusiasm, from behind 
his camera. “I want that photograph.” 

For the first time I felt sorry for the Chinaman. Though 
the book did not tell me anything about pulling teeth, it 
was all right, for on one page I found drawings of all the 
teeth, including their prongs, and how they were set in 
the jaw. Then came the pursuit of the forceps. I had 
seven pairs, but was in doubt as to which pair I should 
use. I did not want any mistake. As I turned the hard- 
ware over with rat- 
tle and clang, the 
poor victim began 
to lose his grip and 
to turn a greenish- 
yellow around the 
gills. He complain- 
ed about the sun, 
but that was neces- 
sary for the photo- 
graph, and he had 
to stand it. I fitted 
the forceps around 
the tooth, and the 
patient shivered and 
began to wilt. 

“Ready,” I called 
to Martin. 

“All ready,” -he 
answered. 

I gave a pull. Ye 
gods! The tooth 
was loose! Out it 
‘ame on the instant. 
I was jubilant as I 
held it aloft in the 
forceps. 

“Put it back, oh, 
please put it back,” 
Martin pleaded. 
“You were too quick 
for me.” And the poor old Chinaman sat there while I 
put the tooth back and pulled over. Martin snapped the 
camera. The deed was done. Elation? Pride? No hunter 
was ever prouder of his first pronged buck that was I of 
that three-pronged tooth. I did it! I did it! With my 
own hands and a pair of forceps I did it, to say nothing 
of the forgotten memories of the dead man’s skull. 

My next case was a Tahitian sailor. He was a small 
man, in a state of collopse from long days and nights of 
jumping toothache. I lanced the gums first. I didn’t 
know how to lance them, but I lanced them just the same. 
It was a long pull and a strong pull. The man was a 
hero. He groaned and moaned, and I thought he was go- 
ing to faint. But he kept his mouth open and let me pull. 

After that I was ready to meet all comers—just the 
proper state of mind for a Waterloo. And it came. Its 
name was Tomi. He was a strapping giant of a heathen 
with a bad reputation. He was addicted to deeds of vio- 
lence. Among other things he had beaten two of his 
wives to death with his fists. His father and mother had 
been naked cannibals. When he sat down and I put the 
forceps into his mouth, he was nearly as tall as I was 
standing up. Big men, prone to violence, very often have 
a streak of fat in their make-up, so I was doubtful of 
him. Charmian grabbed one arm and the captain of the 
Snark grabbed the other. Then the tug-of-war began. The 
instant the forceps closed down on the tooth. his jaws 
closed down on the forceps. Also, both his hands flew up 
and gripped my pulling hand. held on, and he held on. 
Charmian and the Captain held on. We wrestled all 
about the shop. 

It was three against one, and my hold on an aching 
tooth was certainly a foul one; but in spite of the handi- 
cap he got away with us. The forceps slipped off, bang- 
ing and grinding along against his upper teeth with a 
nerve-scraping sound. Out of his mouth flew the forceps, 
and he rose up in the air with a blood-curdling yell. The 
three of us fell back. We expected to be massacred. But 
that howling savage of sanguinary reputation sank back 
in the chair. He held his head in both his hands, and 
groaned and groaned and groaned. Nor would he listen to 
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Doctor Was Fooled By His Own Case 
For a Time. 


It’s easy to understand how ordinary 
people get fooled by coffee when doctors 
themselves sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experi- 
ence: 

“I had used coffee for years and really 
did not exactly believe it was injuring me 
although I had palpitation of the heart 
every day. (Tea contains caffeine—the 
same drug found in coffee—and is just as 
harmful as coffee.) 


“Finally one day a severe and almost 
fatal attack of heart trouble frightened 
me and I gave up both tea and coffee, us- 
ing Postum instead and since that time 
I have had absolutely no heart palpitation 
except on one or two occasions when I 
tried a small quantity of coffee which 
caused severe irritation and proved to me 
I must let it alone. 

“When we began using Postum it seemed 
weak — that was because we did not 
make it according to directions—but now 
we put a little bit of butter in the pot 
when boiling and allow the Postum to boil 
full 15 minutes which gives it the proper 
rich flavour and the deep brown color. 

“I have advised a great many of my 
friends and patients to leave off coffee and 
drink Postum, in fact I daily give this 


advice.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 
Many thousands of physicians use 


Postum in place of tea and coffee in their 
own homes and prescribe it to patients. 


“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read ‘the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Te aa 355 Boys from 45 States last session. 
‘ a) Largest Private Academy in the 
United States. Boys from 10 to 

20 years old prepared for the 
: miversities, Government 

Academies or Business, 

1,600 feet above sea-level; 

pure bracing mountsin air 

of the famous Shenandoah 

Valley. Pure mineralspring 
waters. Military training 
develops obedience, —— 
manly carriage. Fine, shady 
J lawns, pe perry et am ort 

pool athletic park. Daily 
drills. Boys from homes of re- 
finement only desired. Personal, 
individual instruction by our tuto- 
rial aae Academy fifty-two years old. New 
$125,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fireproof, 
Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free, Address 
CAPTAIN WM. H, KABLE, A, M., Prineipal, Staunton, Va, 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns. Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain, and Crab Grass. In one 
season the Clipper will drive them 
all out. 

Your dealer should have them— 
if he has not, drop us a line and we 
will send circulars and prices. 

CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. 

Box 5, Dixon, Ill. 


$82 Saving on New Typewriter 


Asa result of remarkable invention, a modern, standard keyboard 
typewriter is now being built, in the Elliott-Fisher Billing Ma- 
chine Factory, with only 250 parts. Other machines have 1700 to 
3700. This typewriterr—THE BENNETT PORTABL E—weighs 


but 76 ounces and can be readily carried in grip or 
pocket. Its wonderful simplicity enables us to sell it $18 
for $18. Sold on money- -back-unless-satisfied guar- 

anty. Over 24,000 in daily use WRITE FOR in U.S.A 
CATALOG and agents terms. 


B.E.R. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO., 366 Broadway, N.Y 


FARM BARGAINS: 


40 acres near Aldine, Texas. 10 miles from Hous- 
ton. 24 acres in pasture, 6 acres in 3 year old fig 
trees, 5 acres in 3 year old Satsuma Orange trees, 5 
acres in truck garden. $90.00 per acre. 

10 to 240 acres near Dayton, Texas. 
Houston. $25.00 per acre. 


L. O. FARNSWORTH, 


808 Palace Building, Minneapolis, Mina. 


SA $50 CORNET 
Dior $30 Meee 


rgest band instru- 
ment house by introducing an American 
ade cornet that challenges the best; beau- 
ful model; easy blowing. Send for our 


‘Big Band Book FREE! 


Mand let us give you particulars of our 
onderfulnew values, Monthly payments 


Lyon & Healy, 27-76 E. Adams St., Chicago 


30 miles from 
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eg Low 
Styles Prices 
Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. 
We sell direct to users at manufacturers’ prices. Write 
today for catalog. The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. D, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Kind of Woven Wire Fence, 
also Wrought Iron Picket Fences, 
Cates, Etc. Write for free Catalog 
Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co., 
1245 E. 4th St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


reason. I was a quack. My painless tooth-extraction was a delusion and a 
share and a low advertising dodge. I was so anxious to get that tooth that 
I was almost ready to bribe him. But that went against my professional 
pride and I let him depart with the tooth still intact, the only case on 
record up to date of failure on my part when once I had got a grip. Since 
then I have never let a tooth go by me. Only the other day I volunteered 
to beat up three days to windward to pull a woman missionary’s tooth. I 
expect, before the voyage of the Snark is finished, to be doing bridge work 
and putting on gold crowns. 


DON’T know whether they are yaws or not—a physician in Fiji told me 
they were, and a missionary in the Solomons told me they were not; but 

at any rate I can vouch for the fact that they are most uncomfortable. It 
was my luck to ship in Tahiti a French sailor, who, when we got to sea, 
proved to be afflicted with a vile skin disease. The Snark was too small 
and too much of a family party to permit retaining him on board; but per- 
force, until we could reach land and discharge him, it was up to me to doc- 
tor him, I read up the books and proceeded to treat him, taking care after- 
wards always to use a thorough antiseptic wash. When we reached Tu- 
tuila, far from getting rid of him, the port doctor declared a quarantine 
against him and refused to allow him ashore. But at Apia, Samoa, I man- 
aged to ship him off on a steamer to New Zealand. Here at Apia my ankles 
were badly bitten by mosquitoes, and I confess to having scratched the bites 
—as I had done a thousand times before. By the time I reached the island 
of Savaii, a small sore had developed on the hollow of my instep. I thought 
it was due to chafe and to acid fumes from the hot lava over which I 
tramped. An application of salve would cure it—so I thought. The salve 
did heal it over, whereupon an astonishing inflammation set in, the new 
skin came off, and a larger sore was exposed. This was repeated many 
times. Each time new skin formed, an inflammation followed, and the cir- 
cumference of the sore increased. I was puzzled and frightened; here was 
something that would not heal. Instead, it was daily eating up more skin, 


‘| while it had eaten down clear through the skin and was eating up the 


muscle itself. 

By this time the Snark was at sea on her way to Fiji. I remembered 
the French sailor, and for the first time became seriously alarmed. Four 
other similar sores had appeared—or ulcers, rather, and the pain of them 
kept me awake at night. All my plans were laid to lay by the Snark in 
Fiji and get away on the first steamer to Australia and professional M.D.'s. 
In the meantime, in my amateur M.D. way, I did my best. I read through 
all the medical works on board. Not a line or a word could I find descrip- 
tive of my affliction. I brought common horse-sense to bear on the problem. 
Here were malignant and excessively active ulcers that were eating me up. 
There was an organic and corroding poison at work. Two things I con- 
cluded must be done. First, some agent must be found to destroy the poison. 
Secondly, the ulcers could not possibly heal from the outside in; they must 
heal from the inside out. I decided to fight the poison with corrosive sub- 
limate. The very name of it struck me as vicious. Talk of fighting fire 
with fire! I was being consumed by a corrosive poison, and it appealed to 
my fancy to fight it with another corrosive poison. After several days I 
alternated dressings of corrosive sublimate with dressings of peroxide of 
hydrogen. And behold, by the time we reached Fiji, four of the five ulcers 
were healed, while the remaining one was no bigger than a pea. 


NOW felt fully qualified to treat yaws. Likewise I had a wholesome re- 

spect for them. Not so the rest of the crew of the Snark. In their case, 
seeing was not believing. One and all, they had seen my dreadful predica- 
ment; and all of them, I am convinced, had a subconscious certitude that 
their own superb constitutions and glorious personalities would never allow 
lodgment of so vile a poison in their carcasses such as my anaemic consti- 
tution and mediocre personality had allowed to lodge in mine. At Port 
Resolution, in the New Hebrides, Martin elected to walk barefooted in the 
bush and returned on board with many cuts and abrasions, especially on 
his shins. 

“You'd better be careful,’ I warned him. “I'll mix up some corrosive 
sublimate for you to wash those cuts with. An ounce of prevention, you 
know.” - 

But Martin smiled a superior smile. Though he did not say so, I never- 
theless was given to understand that he was not as other men (I was the 
only man he could possibly have had reference to), and that in a couple of 
days his cuts would be healed. He also read me a dissertation upon the 
peculiar purity of his blood and its remarkable healing powers. I felt quite 
humble when he was done with me. Evidently I was different from other 
men insofar as purity of blood was concerned. 

Nakata, the cabin-boy, while ironing one day, mistook the calf of his 
leg for the ironing-block and accumulated a burn three inches in length and 
half an inch wide. He, too, smiled the superior smile when I offered him 
corrosive sublimate and reminded him of my own cruel experience. I was 
given to understand, with all due suavity and courtesy, that no matter what 
was the matter with my blood, his number-one, Japanese, Port-Arthur blood 
was all right and scornful of festive microbe. 

Wada, the cook, took part in a disastrous landing of the launch, when 
he had to leap overboard and fend the launch off the beach in a smasbing 
surf. By means of shells and coral he cut his legs and feet up beautifully. 
I offered him the corrosive sublimate bottle. Once again I suffered the 
superior smile and was given to understand that his blood was the same 
blood that had licked Russia and was going to lick the United States soine 
day, and that if his blood wasn’t able to cure a few trifling cuts, he’d com- 
mit hari-kari in sheer disgrace. 


ROM all of which I concluded that an amateur M.D. is without honor on 
his own vessel, even if he has cured himself. The rest of the crew had 

begun to look upon me as a sort of mild monomaniae on the question of 
sores and sublimate. Just because my blood was impure was no reasen 
that I should think everybody else’s was. I made no more overtures. 
Time and microbes were with me, and all I had to do was wait. 

“I think there’s some dirt in those cuts,” Martin said tentatively, after 
several days. “TIl wash them out and they they'll be all right,” he added, 
after I had refused to rise to the bait. 

Two more days passed, but the cuts did not pass, and I caught Martin 
soaking his feet and legs in a pail of hot water. 

“Nothing like hot water,” he proclaimed enthusiastically. “It beats all 
the dope the doctors ever put up. These sores will be all right in the 
morning.” But in the morning he wore a troubled look, and I knew that 
the hour of my triumph approached. 


Fine 
Morning 
“Eats” 


Here are some fine 
morning Eats for Miss 
Business. 


Here are the Eats 
that are always ready 
to serve and that taste 
delicious. 


Post 
Toasties 


—the crisped bits of 
toasted Indian Corn; 
delicately browned, 
wafer-like and appe- 
tizing. 


Serve them for your 
breakfast to-morrow 
morning. 


You'll probably 
serve them again, and 
again, for— 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario. Canada. 
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It’s a cinch 


You can shave as easily as 
he can—and, it costs one 
cent a shave. Read this offer: 


Send us 25c and we send you the Lucky 
Curve Safety Razor and six blades in a 
handsome metal case for 30 days’ trial. If 
a month doesn’t prove conclusively that 
the Lucky Curve shaves as smoothly, as 
easily, as well as any $3 to $5 safety 
you ever saw, send it back. If it does— 
and it’s such a splendid razor that we are 
certain it will—yousend us 75c and keep it. 
When you do that, you have secured the 

atest razor bargain we know of. Send 

e quarter and your address. 


The Lucky Curve Sales Co., 
Dept. G, 79 Park Place, 


You can easily make good 
pictures with a 


KODAK 


Simplicity has made the Kodak 
way the easy way in picture 
taking ; quality has made the 
Kodak way the sure way. 


Kodaks $5.00 and up. Brownie Cameras, 
(they work like Kodaks) $1.00 to $12.00 are 
fully described in the Kodak catalogue, Free 
at your dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
371 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Georgia Country 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM 
& ATLANTIC RAILROAD 


Lands adaptable to the widest range of crops. 
All the money crops of the south plentifully 
produced. For literature treating with this 
coming country, its soil, climate, church and 
school advantages, write 


W. H. LEAHY, 
General Passenger Agent, Atlanta, Ga- 
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WE WANT MEN 


to Learn the Barber Trade 


Thousands have become successful shop owners by 
We must 


our method and send to us for barbers. 
supply them. 
pays well. 


IS SPLENDID FOR HOME PREPARATION, 
Particulars mailed free. Write today. 


Rowboat*#20~ 
Money in Boat Livery! 


Can ship in any quantity. Need no 
boat house. Never leak, rust, check, crack 


or rot. Absolutely safe. Every boat 

has water-tight compartments, so cannot 

£ gak. 20 E Ag yon 
SY ‘ents an n Eve o ty. 
Write TODAY for FREE Catalog aad Sportal A 
/ Michigan Steel Boat Co., 272 Bellovuo Ave. Detroit, Mich 


The Great Fauth 


Learn now and accept a job that 
Light, clean, inside work. Few 
weeks completes. Tools given. OUR MANUAL 


a Moler Barber College, “irrista ux" 
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“I think I will try some of that medicine,” he announced later on in the 
day. “Not that I think itll do much good,” he qualified, “but I’ll just give 
it try anyway.” 

Next came the proud blood of Japan to beg medicine for its illustrious 
sores, while I heaped coals of fire on all their houses by explaining in 
minute and sympathetic detail the treatment that should be given. Nakata 
followed instructions implicitly, and day by day his sores grew smaller. 
Wada was apathetic, and cured less readily. But Martin still doubted, and 
because he did not cure immediately he developed the theory that while doc- 
tor’s dope was all right, it did not follow that the same kind of dope was 
efficacious with everybody. As for himself, corrosive sublimate had no 


effect. Besides, how did I know that it was the right stuff? I had had no 
experience. Just because I happened to get well while using it was not 


proof that it played any part in the cure. There were such things as coin- 
cidents. Without doubt there was a dope that would cure the sores, and 
when he ran across a real doctor he would find what that dope was and 
get some of it. 

About this time we arrived in the Solomon Islands. No physician would 
ever recommend the group for invalids or sanitariums. I spent but little 
time there ere I really and for the first time in my life comprehended how 
frail and unstable is human tissue. Our first anchorage was Port Mary, on 
the island of Santa Anna. The one lone white man, a trader, came along- 
side. Tom Butler was his name, and he was a beautiful example of what 
the Solomons can do to a strong man. He lay in his whale-boat with the 
helplessness of a dying man. No smile and little intelligence illumined his 
face. He was a somber death’s-head, too far gone to grin. He, too, had 
yaws, big ones. We were compelled to drag him over the rail of the Snark. 
He said that his health was good, that he had not had the fever for some 
time, and that with the exception of his arm he was allright and trim. His 
arm appeared to be paralyzed. Paralysis he rejected with scorn. He had 
had it before, and recovered. It was a common native disease on Santa 
Anna, he said, as he was helped down the companion ladder, his dead arm 
dropping, bump-bump, from step to step. He was certainly the ghastliest 
guest we ever entertained, and we’ve had not a few lepers and elephan- 
tiasis victims on board. 


ARTIN inquired about yaws, for here was a man who ought to know. 

He certainly did know, if we could judge by his scarred arms and 

legs and by the live ulcers that corroded in the midst of the scars. Oh, one 

got used to yaws, quoth Tom Butler. They were never really serious until 

they had eaten deep into the flesh. Then they attacked the walls of the 

arteries, the arteries burst, and there was a funeral. Several of the natives 

had recently died that way ashore. But what did it matter? If it wasn’t 
yaws it was something else—in the Solomons. 

I noticed that from this moment Martin displayed a swiftly increasing 
interest in his own yaws. Dosings with corrosive sublimate were more fre- 
quent, while, in conversation, he began to revert with increasing enthusiasm 
to the clean climate of Kansas and all other things Kansan. Charmian and 
I thought that California was a little bit of all right. Henry swore by Rapa, 
and Tehei staked all on Bora Bora for his own blood’s sake; while Wada 
and Nakata sang the sanitary paean of Japan. 

One evening, as the Snark worked around the southern end of the island 
of Ugi, looking for a reputed anchorage, a Church of England missionary, 
a Mr. Drew, bound in his whale-boat for the coast of San Cristoval, came 
alongside and stopped for dinner. Martin, his legs swathed in Red Cross 
bandages till they looked like a mummy’s, turned the conversation upon 
yaws. Yes, said Mr. Drew, they were quite common in the Solomons. All 
white men caught them. 

“And have you had them?” Martin demanded, in the soul of him quite 
shocked that a Church of England missionary could possess so vulgar an 
affliction. Mr. Drew nodded his head and added that not only had he had 
them, but at that moment he was doctoring several. 

“What do you use on them?” Martin asked like a flesh. 

My heart almost stood still waiting the answer. By that answer my pro- 
fessional medical prestige stood or fell. Martin, I could see, was quite sure 
it was going to fall. And then came the answer—O blessed answer! 

“Corrosive sublimate,” said Mr. Drew. 

Martin gave in handsomely, I'll admit, and I am confident that at that 
moment, if I had asked permission to pull one of his teeth, he would not 
have denied me. 

All white men in the Solomons catch yaws, and every cut or abrasion 
means practically another yaw. Every man I met had had them, and nine 
out of ten had active ones. There was but one exception, a young fellow 
who had been in the island five months, who had come down with fever ten 
days after he arrived, and who had since been down so often with fever 
that he had neither time nor opportunity for yaws. 


VERY one on the Snark except Charmian came down with yaws. Hers 
was the same egotism that Japan and Kansas had displayed. She 


ascribed her immunity to the pureness of her blood, and as the days went 
by she ascribed it more often and more loudly to the pureness of her blood. 
Privately, I ascribed her immunity to the fact that, being a woman, she 
escaped most of the cuts and abrasions to which we hard-working men were 
subject in the course of working the Snark around the world. I did not tell 
her so. You see, I did not wish to bruise her ego with brutal facts. Being 
an M.D., if only an amateur one, I knew more about the disease than she, 
and I knew that time was my ally. But alas, I abused my ally when it 
dealt her a charming little yaw on the shin. So quickly did I apply anti- 
septic treatment, that the yaw was cured before she was convinced that she 
had one. Again, as an M.D. I was without honor on my own vessel; and, 
worse than that, I was charged with having tried to mislead her into the 
belief that she had had a yaw. The pureness of her blood was more ram- 
pant than ever, and I poked my nose into my navigation books and kept 
quiet. And then came the day. We were cruising along the coast of Ma- 
laita at the time. 

“What’s that abaft your ankle-bone?” said I. 

“Nothing,” said she. 

“All right,” said I; “but put some corrosive sublimate on it just the 
same, And some two or three weeks from now, when it is well and you 
have a scar that you will carry to your grave, just forget about the purity 
of your blood and your ancestral history and tell me what you think about 
yaws anyway.” 

It was as large as a silver dollar, that yaw. and it took all of three 
weeks to heal. There were times when Charmian could not walk because 
of the hurt of it; and there were times upon times when she explained that 
abaft the ankle-hbone was the most painful place to have a yaw. I ex- 
plained, in turn, that, never having experienced a yaw in that locality, I 
was driven to conclude the hollow of the instep was the most painful place 
for yaw-culture. We left it to Martin, who disagreed with both of us and 
proclaimed passionately that the only truly painful place was the shin. 
No wonder horse-racing is so popular a diversion. 

But yaws lose their novelty after a time. At the present moment of 
writing I have five yaws on my hands and three more on my chin. Char- 
mian has one on each side of her right instep. Tehei is frantic with his. 
Martin’s latest shin-cultures have eclipsed his earlier ones. Nakata has sev- 
eral sores casually eating away at his tissue. But the history of the Snark in 
the Solomons has been the history of every ship since the early discoverers. 
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THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
Agrees With Him About Food. 


A trained nurse says: “In the practice 
of my profession I have found so many 
points in favor of Grape-Nuts food that 
I unhesitatingly. recommend it to all my 
patients. 

“It is delicate and pleasing to the palate 
(an essential in food for the sick) and can 
be adapted to all ages, being softened with 
milk or cream for babies or the aged 
when deficiency of teeth renders masti- 
cation impossible. For fever patients or 
those on liquid diet I find Grape-Nuts and 
albumin water very nourishing and re- 
freshing. This recipe is my own idea and 
is made as follows: Soak a teaspoonful 
of Grape-Nuts in a glass of water for an 
hour, strain and serve with the beaten 
white of an egg and a spoonful of fruit 
juice or flavoring. This affords a great 
deal of nourishment that even the weakest 
stomach can assimilate without any dis- 
tress. 

“My husband is a physician and he uses 
Grape-Nuts himself and orders it many 
times for his patients. 

“Personally I regard a dish of Grape- 
Nuts with fresh or stewed fruit as the 
ideal breakfast for anyone—well or sick.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous 
prostration or brain fag, a 10 days trial of 
Grape-Nuts will work wonders toward 
nourishing and rebuilding, and in this way 
ending the trouble. “There’s a reason” 
and trial proves. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. ; f 


3 Years to Pay 


- for the sweet-toned 


MEISTER 
Piano $175 


30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


in Your Own Home. 


We Pay 
the Freight 


If the piano proves 

3 to be all we claim for 
it and you decide to 

buy it, these are the terms of sale: 


$1 a Week or $5 a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. No extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf free. 


Sold direct from the maker to you at a 
guaranteed saving of $100. No dealer’s profit 
for you to pay. 


SEND Now For Our BEAUTIFUL FREE 
CATALOG which shows eight styles of 
Meister Pianos, 


Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 115-S Chicago, Illinois 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 


Engraved in Latest Styles 
Book of Correct Forms Free 


50 VISITING CARDS $1 
Engraved Script 
Samples Sent upon Request 
ASHMEAD & COMPANY 
923 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


sa VULCAN STYLOS 


Moderate priced, easy-writing pens that give satisfaction ; 
unequaled for rapid writing and ruling $1 00 
+ 
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ca A Paid 
TWO SIZES, 4% AND 5% INCHES AGENTS 

Extra Size, 8 inches (Black Only) $1.25. WANTED 


J.O. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 


Manufacturers of Stylos and Fountain Pens 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM’ 


Cleanses and 
N Fails to np a 
ever 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents hair sany, 
7 50c. and $1.00 at Druggists 
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Turkey Raising 
By I. B. Nestor 


HE days are drawing near when one can scarcely refrain from putting 
the turkey eggs to the ear with a heartfelt longing to hear a faint 
“peep”, but if the mother hen has been a close, quiet sitter, don’t 
run any risk by disturbing her now. And since you know the very 
day she should hatch, just be ready for your part of the work and wait patiently. 

Be sure the nest is so arranged that the little turkeys cannot, as they some- 
times hatch a little ahead of time, creep out and become chilled. When the 
mother hen is through hatching, give her a thorough dusting with Uncle Joe’s 
lice powder and move her quietly to a small enclosure with a good, comfortable, 
roomy coop, and if possible, have some shade in the yard. Here the mother 
hen finds grass, a good place for dusting and grit, fresh water and grit supplied. 
This gives both mother and poults sufficient exercise for a time and prevents 
their wandering. 

As soon as the mother hen is removed with her young give her a good feed 
of whole corn, but do not feed the poults until about 36 hours old. 

With vigorous young, the work now in hand is not difficult. There are, 
however, a few rules one must follow very closely if one would be successful : 
First, keep poults entirely free from all insect vermin. Second, use reasonable 
precaution against dampness and intense heat of the sun. Third, proper care 
and feeding. 

Poults cannot thrive if troubled with lice or mites, and since prevention is 
always better than cure, it is best to begin with the mother hen and her nest, 
keep them free from lice, thereby giving the little ones a fair start in life. 
Examine the poults frequently ; you cannot be too careful. The gray louse that 
hides under the wing and between the young feathers, as they spring from the 
wing, is somewhat harder to find, but a close, careful inspection will reveal their 
snug hiding place. If the mother turkey is left alone she never roosts twice in 
the same place; this is quite a help in hindering the multiplication of lice and 
a sure doom to red mites. 

When turkeys are about five days old, it is a good idea to pull the first flight 
feathers of the wing as at that time they come out so easily it seems nature 
intended they should be pulled. So much’strength is taken for the extreme 
growth of these feathers when the growth needs to be put into the body and 
other features. If not pulled these quill feathers make very rapid growth, often- 
times dragging and reducing the strength of the poult. Allow the mother hen 
to take care of the question of dampness and intense heat, except during the 
long, cool, rainy spell, when mother and poults should be fastened up in a dry, 
warm place. 

The feeding question seems to be a stumbling block to quite a few raisers 
of turkeys, and I believe more little turkeys are killed by overfeeding than die 
of disease. The feeding is not a difficult task if one will use just plenty of good 
common sense and study their work. Feed very sparingly for several days and 
about five times a day at first. As they grow older diminish the number of 
feeds per day and increase the amount fed very slowly. Slab bread soaked 
in milk and squeezed nearly dry, dry corn bread crumbed, curd oat flake or 


` rolled oats, are all good for the first few days if fed sparingly. After the first 


week there is nothing better than the dry chick feeds now on the market, or it 
can be mixed at home if one has the grain and seeds, oats, corn, wheat, millet, 
barley and sunflower—mix thoroughly and crack fine in a grain mill. The 
greater the variety the better, but if one has not all the above grind what 
you have, 

After about three weeks’ confinement in the enclosure, the poults should be 
turned out each nice day after the sun is well up, and allowed to remain out until 
about 4 o’clock p.m. when they should be driven up to their roosting place 
and fed. 

Every poultry raiser should raise sunflowers. They serve a double purpose, 
furnishing shade for the fowls and growing chicks during the hot days of sum- 
mer, and later the seeds make a splendid feed for the fowls and chicks if fed 
judiciously. The oil in the seeds gives the plumage a gloss that can be obtained 
in no other way. Sunflowers will do well in almost any soil and can be planted 
in out of the way places, along the fences, in corners and so on. Get the Mam- 
moth Russian variety. Both horses and cows are very fond of the leaves und 
tender parts of the stalks. There is no crop that pays the poultry raiser better. 

Sulphur for the nests; whitewash for the houses; kerosene oil for the perches, 
hoe and “elbow grease” for the floors; exercise, pure aid and a variety of food 
for the fowls are the secrets of successful management of poultry. 

Every poultry raiser should give the hen house a periodical coat of lime 
wash, and the oftener they do it the better. The matter is a very simple one. 
If the house is small, all you may want is a limewash brush and a bucket of 
water, into which a few handfuls of quick lime have been put, well stirred to- 
gether, and allowed to settle. The stuff, when put on, should be about as thick 
as cream. A handful of common rough salt will help it to adhere to the walls, 
a spoonful or two of liquid carbolic acid will help it to do its murderous work 
on animal life, and a little bit of powder-blue (washing blue) will prevent the 
white coat from turning yellow by-and-by. ; 

My experience is that chicks two weeks old are half-raised, as far as mor- 
tality goes. Of course, rats, skunks and minks, also some of the family cats do 
not care whether the chicks are two weeks old or four weeks old. Cats some- 
times are very cunning and get away with lots of little chicks before they are 
Suspected. Cats kill rats, but for the poultry raiser one good rat dog and a 
Spade is worth a dozen cats. I should not undertake to raise chicks among rats; 
kill the rats and, as a precaution, have the coops or brooders some distance from 
the barns, cribs and other rat harbors. Still more, the brooder or coop should 
be rat-proof and the dog encouraged to make war on all varmints. 

The hens that drop eggs without shells have not had the proper kind of feed. 
They want lime in the shape of burnt bones, broken into small particles, or the 
commercial granulated bone. If lime-making material is not abundant one of 
two things will happen: The chick’s bones will be large, soft and weak, re- 
Sulting in lameness or deformity, or the development of the bird will be slow 
and unsatisfactory. 

You can secure standard bred fowls upon the farm at a trifling cost, and not 
miss the money to make the change. Get a trio of your favorite breed and pen 
them in a small enclosure so they will not mix with the dung-hills. Save all the 
eggs the two hens lay the first year and set these eggs under common hens. From 
these broods save all good pullets and select a few of the best cockerels and sell 
off the dung-hill roosters and enough old hens to reduce your flock to average size. 

Another year’s laying and hatching will give all the hens required. By this 
time it is advisable to change roosters, so the old roosters should be sold off or 
exchanged for new ones, and the balance of the scrub stock sold on the market. 
You then have a yard of standard-bred fowls, while the trouble and expense has 
been almost nothing. ; - ? 

Most people regard the incubator as a machine with which you have to sit 
up nights, and as too complicated, anyway, for any one but an expert to use; 

ut, as a matter of fact, its operation is extremely simple, and in this day of 


` high-priced fryers it may easily become a source of profit, but to depend on hens 


to hatch these high-priced fryers is up-hill work. The incubator is the proper 
thing to use. In buying an incubator don’t think one of the cheaper sorts will 
do just as well, but get one of the standard makes. In selecting your machine, 
get one that is mounted on strong legs so that it will not be “wobbly”. It 
Should have three walls and two air spaces. 


1875 The Prudential Home Offices 


The Prudential 


Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 


GREATEST YEAR OF 
STRENGTH AND USEFULNESS 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, DEC. 31, 1911 


Assets, over - - ji, S S S - 259 Million Dollars 
Liabilities, nearly - - - š s 241 Million Dollars 
Income in 1911, over = - = & is 81 Million Dollars 


18 Million Dollars 
27 Million Dollars 


Capital and Surplus, over = - - - 
Paid Policyholders in 1911, over = - - 
Total Paid Policyholders since organiza- 
tion, plus amount held at interest to 
their credit, over - - - - 
Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 1911, over 
Increase in Paid-for Insurance in Force, over - 
Liabilities include Policy Dividends - - - 
of which there is payable in 1912 - - - 
Number of Individual Claims Paid since organization 


466 Million Dollars 


440 Million Dollars 
167 Million Dollars 
2914 Million Dollars 
434 Million Dollars 

1% Million 


NUMBER OF POLICIES 


IN FORCE, OVER - - = - 10 MILLIONS 
PAID-FOR INSURANCE 2 BILLION DOLLARS 


IN FORCE, OVER - - 


SeTHe II N 
PRUDENTIAL «= 
yf MAS THE fe Petes 
» STRENGTH OF 
u GIBRALTAR ' 


Send for particulars of the Prudential policy, providing a Guaranteed 
Monthly Income for yourself or wife. A life-long protection for your 
dear ones, or your own old age. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by 
the State of New Jersey 


Without 
committing 
myself, to any 
gO action, I shall be 
glad to receive frec 
particulars and rates 
©” of an IMMEDIATE BEN- 
SS EFIT and CONTINUOUS 
T) Monthly Income Policy. 


© For $a Month 
we with Cash Payment at Death 


Forrest F. Dryden Q` Name 
President x PP ite OR 
> Occupation 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
My Age Is 


Reneficiary’s Age 


ae Dept. 20 
You and Yours Need This Protection 


By CARL HOLLIDAY 


OR some time people have been marrying 

—a matter of six or seven thousand years, 
perhaps — and naturally innumerable 

strange customs connected with the cere- 

mony have arisen, flourished for a day, and then 
passed into oblivion. A number of these ancient 
fashions, however, have survived to this hour and 
bid fair to outlive the ages. Though all of us—that 
is, those of us who do not remain miserable bachelors 
—eventually follow these customs at least once in 
our existence, very few persons know how these in- 
teresting odds and ends of the ceremony began and 
what they symbolize. Why do we present wedding 
gifts? Why do we throw rice and the old shoe? Why 
do we use a ring, and why place it on the third finger 
of the left hand? Why does the bride 
dress thus and so? Why are certain 
Seasons and days more favored than 
others? Let us examine “ye olden cus- 
toms”, ? 

The feast that invariably followed 
the wedding was in early days a rough 
and boisterous occasion. Drunkenness, 
gluttony, foul conversation, fights, and 
even broken bones were often features 
of the affair, and the bride who sur- 
vived the ordeal was not made of such 
fragile material as your modern 
damsel. Doubtless she had already 
been exhausted by a foot-race with 
her husband from the church to the 
banquet hall—a part of the program 
which was rarely omitted in me- 
dieval days—and by the dancing 
that began almost the instant the 
hall was entered. But the dinner itself—the climax 
of the festivities—was a thing long to be remembered 
by her for its scenes of loud revelry, vulgar jokes, 
embarrassing questions, and rude “horse-play”. 

Here at the banquet was generally the time and 
the place to present the wedding gifts. It is true 
neither the Saxon nor the Elizabethan bride received 
a multitude of sugar-spoons, olive-forks, brass can- 
die-sticks, and imbecile gilt clocks; but most of her 
presents were just as curious, even if more practical. 
Bodkins and belt knives were popular gifts for wives 
of Shakespeare’s day, 
while scissors were often 
presented with the hint 
that, if not to her liking, 
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The Custom of Tossing Stockings 


the lady might cut the matrimonial thread. As a 
woman of that period, however, wore in her belt a 
pair of pinchers, a pair of scissors, a pen-knife, and 
knife for folding letters, bodkins, ear-pickers, a purse, 
and a case containing scales, hardware was a very 
thoughtful and welcome gift. The matter of offering 
such presents runs back in England at least to the 
Norman Conquest. The money or articles then be- 
stowed by one peasant upon another were understood 
to be but loans to be returned when the couple were 
well established ; but as the feudal lord grew in power 
he came to expect gifts for his children’s marriages 
from all persons dependent upon him, and indeed, had 
laws passed compelling a present in value up to one- 
twentieth of the tenant’s yearly rent. Among the 
higher classes, this giving became more and more an 
open commercial transaction, and even so great a 
ruler as James I, reviving the law just mentioned, 
received at the wedding of his daughter Elizabeth, 
the sum of twenty-one thousand pounds. 

The common people, seized with the same greed, 


Iliustrated by G. P. HAYNES 
originated the “bidding” or “penny” wedding, at 
which light refreshments were served, and a piate 
passed around for cash gratuities. As high as one 
hundred pounds (fully equal to one thousand dollars 
in modern money), was sometimes collected by this 
means. The custom may seem strange, but it still 
lives in a slightly changed form in the “pound party”, 
often given the newly-married in the ruder settle- 
ments of America. The present 
at length became so important a 
part of the institution of marriage 
that many churches kept a regis- 
ter for the accurate listing of such 


The Custom of Throwing the Shoe 


tokens and the terms of their presentation. Frequent- 
ly, to increase this source of matrimonial income, the 
bridesmaids collected the gifts during the wedding 
at the church-porch, with the result that every fellow 
in love with one of the lassies went bankrupt in ap- 
pearing benevolent before her. 

A most successful way of increasing the gifts was 
to prepare an entertainment called an “ale”, stick up 
a green bush in front of the house, and bid every- 
body, neighbor and stranger, priest and scamp, wel- 


come. These entertainments were highly profitable 
enterprises, but finally became so 
OY i riotous that many shires passed 


laws allowing only thirty-two at 
any one “ale”. Many were the 
schemes for getting married and 
rich at the same time. One rascal 
in Cumberland, England, in order 
to obtain a paying crowd, adver- 
tised that he would marry the first 
girl who would meet him in the 
church yard. Of course, he had 
previously arranged a plan with 
his chosen one; but the multitude 
gladly paid to see such a hasty 
match. 

To come back, however, to our 
old-time wedding table, where the 
cake had been smashed and the 
gifts presented, and where drunk- 
enness and indecency reigned su- 
preme. The time is at hand for 
the guests to depart. The brides- 
maids start with the weary bride 
to the wedding chamber, when sud- 
denly the cry arises, “Get her gar- 
ter!” For from time immemorial 
the custom had prevailed for some 
male guest to secure this bit of 
bridal ribbon. If the woman has 
been thoughtful, she had fastened it loosely to the 
bottom of her dress so that it drags in plain view of 
the scrambling ruffians; if she has not been a wise 
virgin, she may find her clothes in rags after the 
struggle. 

Now, at length she is allowed to go in peace to 
her room, where the maids, in disrobing her, care- 
fully throw away all pins used in her dress; 
for any damsel retaining one would not be 
married before next Whitsuntide. Hardly has 
the young wife put her head upon the pillow, 
when in rushes the husband with the whole 
rabble at his heels! And now occurs another 
strange scene. The husband having been put 
to bed, the two “best men” seat themselves 
back to back on the groom’s side of it, and 
the two bridesmaids in a similar position on 
the bride’s side. Each of the men now takes 
a stocking of the husband, each of the maids 
a stocking of the wife. Then the game begins. 
The first best man, throwing the stocking . 


June, 1912 


Acting Professor of English 
Literature, Vanderbilt University 


back over his shoulder, tried to hit the bride’s head; 
the first maid takes her turn, attempting to hit the 
groom; then the second man and then the second 
maid. The person first striking the human target 
will be the first to marry. 
laugh and shout and crack rude jokes, while the 
blushing bride wonders if it will never end. This, 
too, remember, occurred in the highest society. 
Charles I, at his marriage, barred the door; but the 
guests raised such a “rough house” that succeeding 
monarchs feared to interfere. xeorge III, 
however, escaped it by previous agreement, 
and since his day the custom has never been 
revived—at least in the royal household. 

Perhaps you think that now the couple 
will be left in peace. Well, hardly. An- 
other absolutely necessary part of the 
ceremony remains. The priest must 
come with burning incense, and very 
slowly and deliberately sprinkle the 
bed and its occupants with holy water 
and bless the resting place and them. 
The parson of mediaeval and Eliza- 
bethan days was somewhat merce- 
nary, and unless a liberal cash con- 
sideration was forthcoming, stubborn- 
ly waited until midnight to perform 
this duty. 

Now, the mob departed; but as they 


one another and shouted, “Remember 

the wedding!’ Doubtless the bride believed she 
would. This departure was often the roughest part 
of the entertainment; for the drunken rowdies fre- 
quently battered one another until some fell uncon- 
scious. Rabelais tells, in some one of his writings, 
of a wedding where several teeth were knocked out 
and a jaw-b6ne dislocated. Ah, the “good old times.” 
Hardly had the bride breathed a fervent “Thank 
God”, when a hideous din broke forth outside. “The 
belling!” the couple gasped. The wedding serenade 
or “belling” was another time-honored custom of 
both England and the Continent. Sometimes a drum 
or a “wry-necked fife’ furnished the music; some- 
times a couple of fiddles; but more frequently _the 
harmony was increased with the aid of bells, rattle- 
bones, shovels, tongs, skillet-lids, kettles containing 
rocks, and the once famous “cleavers’. Those clever 
players were wonders. Hight butchers would grind 
their knives until each produced a different note of 
the octave, and then, with “marrow bones and cleav- 
ers”, the air was filled with a melody like the vil- 
lage chimes. Your old-time “bellers” possessed all 
the patience-in the world. Unless the groom came 
forth with a liberal contribution they kept cheerily 
at it all night and until after breakfast. One of 
Hogarth’s most realistic pictures shows a band of 
such musicians pounding away before a house while 
the newly-married shopman and his wife stood in 
the door disputing as to what is the smallest gift 
they can offer without causing a riot. The sere- 
naders of early days took themselves very seriously. 
Scarcely had daylight broken in upon the hag- 
gard couple when the bridesmaids hastened into the 
chamber with a cup of sack-posset—the first act of 
mercy in the course of the wedding. Hardly had 
this been swallowed when—scandalous to relate— 
the neighbors and the blear-eyed guests began to 
gather in the bed- 
room to see the 
couple arise and 
make their toilet! 
Lucky was the 
bride whose maids 
were shrewd 
enough to draw 
the guests away. 
The early brides- 
maid was indeed a 


(Continued on 
Page 33) 
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Bride’s Slipper 


Meantime, the crowd — 


passed out they slapped and pounded 


The Custom of Drinking From the 
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4,000 Carloads Wanted 


Up to this writing, orders have come to us for over 4,000 
carloads of Reo the Fifths. 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


My Greatest 
Success 


In all the 25 years I have spent 
building cars I never saw a de- 
mand like that for Reo the Fifth. 


It is the season’s sensation. 


Six cities ask for shipments in 
trainload lots—trains of forty car- 
loads. These are New York, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland and Kansas City. 


About 1,000 dealers, in a thou- 
sand towns, have already ordered 
these cars. 


After 25 Years 


This comes after men, for a 
quarter century, have driven cars 
I built, 


I told these men that Reo the 
Fifth embodies the best I know. 


I said that it marks my limit, 
after a lifetime’s experience. 

And the first announcement 
brought 12,000 orders from men 
who have faith in me. 


No Undue Haste 


In the stress of this demand no 
undue haste is permitted. I stand 
here and insist that every car shall 
be a credit to my reputation. 

The parts of each car are ground 
over and over, until we get utter 
exactness. 


R. M. Owen & Co. 


80-35 


Horsepower 


Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 


Wheels— 
84 Inches 


Demountable 
Rims 


Bodies 


Each car in the making must 
pass a thousand inspections. Count- 
less parts are discarded because 
of slight imperfections. 


Each lot of steel is analyzed. 
Engines are tested for 48 hours. 
Completed cars are submitted to 
long and radical tests. 


The bodies are finished with 17 
coats. Not a detail is being slighted. 


We could increase our sales 
$1,000,000 this spring by a little 
less care in production. But we 
shall not omit that care. 


Not for a Season 


Reo the Fifth is not built for one 
season. We count on each car sell- 
ing 20 cars in the future. 


For this car comes close to final- 
ity. Men will never be able to 
greatly improve on it. This fac- 
tory can never say, “Here is a new 
model, much better than Reo the 
Fifth.” 


With this car I lay down the 
arduous cares of designing. I end 
25 years of ceaseless improvement. 
I am perfectly content to be judged 
by this car, whatever may come in 
the future. 


That’s why I am watching every 
ear that goes out. We can never 
claim to better our best, after all 
this experience. So the future of 
the Reo depends on this car’s per- 
formance, 


General Sales 
Agents for 


Six cities want trainload lots 


New Center Control 


The Year’s Greatest Improvement 


The new center control in Reo 
the Fifth marks the greatest step 


of the year in designing. It solves 
the last great problem in motor car 
engineering. 

There are no side levers to block 
one of the front doors. There is 
no reaching for the brake or the 
gear lever. 

All the gear shifting is done by 
this center cane-handle. It is done 
with the right hand, and done by 
moving this handle only- three 
inches in each of four directions. 

Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. One pedal also operates 
the clutch. There was never a con- 
trol so handy, so simple. 

This arrangement permits of the 
left side drive, heretofore possible 
in electric cars only. The driver 
sits, as he should sit, close to pass- 
ing cars, and on the up side of 
the road. 


Price Still $1,055 


The initial price of this car is 
still being continued, though sub- 
ject to instant advance. 

This is one feature, I fear, which 
must be changed before long. Any 
advance in materials must be add- 
ed to the price, and that advance is 
imminent, I think. 

I repeat this to avoid any mis- 
understanding. We shall not ad- 
vance our price because of over- 
demand, though that would be 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Top and windshield not included in price. 
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easily possible. This car would be 
cheap at $1,250—cheaper than any 
rival. 

Added price, when it comes, will 
be solely due to added cost of pro- 
duction. Our margin is now at the 
minimum, 


1,000 Dealers 


Wherever you are, some dealer 
‘nearby you has Reo the Fifth on 
exhibit, 

Write us for our catalog show- 
ing all body designs and we will 
tell you the nearest dealer. Write 
us today. Address 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Reo the Fifth 
$1,055 


We equip this car with mohair 


top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, gas tank and speedometer— 


all for $100 extra. 


Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 
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The shirts you’ve 
always wanted at the ) 
Price you’ve always paid. ///(s 


HALLMARK 


SHIRTS 


The New Standard of Value in Shirts 
$1, $1.50 and up 


To get the same quality in other shirts you pay the next higher 
price. If your dealer happens not to have them, by all means write 


us for the nearest dealer who has, 
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the collars with the little tie and time and temper saving shield. 
15c, 2 for 25c 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. Largest Variety. 


WHITTEMOREs | 
G LTI: $ 
CEDEGE 
DRESSING- 
“FINE SHOES # 
~t sacs HER net 
-COLORŽLUSTRE-| 


CILT EDGE 
BLACKEST COLOR 
ST GURABLE 


GILT EDGE the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ 
and children’s boots and shoes, shines without rub- 
bing, 25c. “French Gloss,” 10c. 

STAR combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes,10c. “Dandy”’ size,25c. 

“QUICK WHITE” (in liquid form with sponge) quick- 
ly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c and 25c. 

BABY ELITE combination for gentlemen who 
take pride in haying their shoes look A-1. Restores 
color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a 
brush or cloth, 10c. “‘Elite’? size, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the 
price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 

The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
“Polishes inthe World 


The Thiem Two-Speed 

Hub is a complete success 

—proved by 7 years’ heavy road 
service. Doubles efficiency of motor. 
Starts atturnof crank. Flies up 
steep hills orthrough deep 


rr sand as easily as 
qer over paved streets. 
has many other 


new exclusive features 
Duplex 3-way carbureter saves 25 per cent 
gasoline; patented cushion spring seat and 
forks absorb all shocks and jars; handle bar con- 
trol — your hands never off the handle bars. Quiet- 
running motor, long, large muffler pipe and oil-tight 
motor case make it the most noiseless and cleanest 
of motorcycles. Strong statements, but facts. 
Make us prove them. 
Write for Catalo describing all the many 
fie AS ne | exclusive advantages 
of the Thiem, A few territories still open 
for high-class selling agents. 


JOERNS-THIEM MOTOR CO. 
354 Cedar St., St. Paul, Minn. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


ve ship on approval ujiko a = 
opos. frei prep - DO 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 


DO NOT BUY oy tires cm anyone 


\ | ) at any price until you receive our latest 
f | art catalogs illustrating ever> kind 
Niii ite 2h) bicycle, and have learned our 
CRAN w | prices snd marvelous new offers. 
St Bi aie is all it will cost you to 
ONE CEN write a postal and every- 
V thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
sJ roturn mail. You will get much valuable in- 
A formation. Do not wait, write it now 
TIRES, Coaster - Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at usual prices, 


Mead Cycle Co- Devt.r-i4Chlicage 


GET “BIG MAIL” FREE 


Free samples, catalogs, books, papers, magazines, agency offers, 
etc. Simply send name and address for particulars of this wonder- 


ful BIG MAIL offer. Send to 


BIG MAIL CO., J.-120 W. North Ave., CHICAGO, ILL |, Will pass ere I see him again, or 
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CHAPTER X—(Concluded) 


66 CONVENT, Anne? 
Oh, if you will. But 
why Canada? You 
are mad to think of it. 

You are but eighteen. You 

have not even known what love 

is yet.” 

“Have you?” 

There was a laugh. It was 
light-hearted. It was a sign that the sadness and weariness 
which weighed upon the voice were ephemeral. 

“That is no answer.” 

“Anne, have I had occasion to fall in love with any man 
when I know man so well? You make me laugh! Not one of 
them is worth a sigh.”To make fools of them ; what a pastime !” 

“Take care that one does not make a fool of you Gabrielle.” 

“Ah, he would be worth loving!” 

“But what are you going to do with the property 

“Mazarin has already posted the seals upon it.” 

“Confiscated ?” 

“About to be. That is why I fled to Rouen. My mother 
warned me that the cardinal had found certain documents 
which proved that a conspiracy was forming at the hotel. Mon- 
sieur’s name was the only one he could find. His Eminence 
thought that by making a prisoner of me he might force me to 
disclose the names of those most intimate with monsieur. He 
is searching France for me, Anne; and you know how well he 
searches when he sets about it. Will he find me? I think not. 
His arm cannot reach very far into Spain. How lucky it was 
that I should meet you in Rouen! I was wondering where in 
the world I should go. And I shall live peacefully in that little 
red chateau of yours. Oh! if you knew what it is to be free! 
The odious life I have lived! He used to bring his actress into 
the dining-hall. Pah! the paint was so thick on her face that 
she might have been a negress for all you could tell what her 
color was. And he left her a house near the forest park and 
seven thousand livres beside. Free!” She drew in deep 
breaths of briny air. 

“Gabrielle, you are a mystery to me. Four years out of 
convent, and not a lover; I mean one upon whom you might 
bestow love. And that handsome Vicomte d’Halluys?” 

“Pouf! I would not throw him yesterday’s rose.” 

“And Monsieur de Saumaise?” 

“Well, yes; he is a gallant fellow. 
brought trouble into his household. But love 
him? As we love our brothers. The pulse 
never bounds, the color never comes and goes, 
the tongue is never motionless nor the voice 
silenced in the presence of a brother. My love 
for Victor is friendship without envy, distrust, 
of self-interest. He came upon my sadness 
and shadow as a rainbow comes on the heels 
of a storm. But love him with the heart’s 
love, the love which a woman gives to one 
man and only once?” 

“Poor Victor!” said Anne. 

“Oh, do not worry about Victor. 

He is a poet. One of their preroga- 

tives is to fall in love every third 

moon. But the poor boy! Anne, I 

have endangered his head, and quite 

innocently, too. I knew not what 

was going on till too late.” 

“And you put your name to 
that paper?” i tip 

“What would you? Monsieur 7 ey 
le Comte would have broken my 
wrist, and there are black and 
blue spots on my arm yet.” 

“Tell me about that grey cloak.” 

“There is nothing to tell, save 
that Victor did not wear it. And 
something told me from the begin- 
ning that he was innocent.” ; 

“And the Chevalier du Cevennes 
could not have worn it because he 
was in Fontainebleau that dreadful 
night.” 

“The Chevalier du Cevennes is 
living in Rochelle?” asked Gabrielle. 

“Yes. Was it not gallant of 
him to accept punishment in Vic- 
tor’s stead?” 

“What else could he do, being a 
gentleman?” 

“Why does your voice grow cold 
at the mention of his name?” asked 
Anne. 

“It is your imagination, dear. 
My philosophy has healed the 
wounded vanity. Point out the 
Chevalier to me; I should like to 
see the man who declined an alli- 
ance with the house of Montbazon.” 

“I thought that you possessed a 
miniature of him?” 

“Tt contained only the face of a 
boy; I want to see the man. Be- 
sides, I do not exactly know what 
has become of the picture, which 
was badly painted.” 

“T will point him out. Was the 
Comte d’Herouville among the con- 
spirators?”’ 

“Yes. How I hate that man!” 

“Keep out of his path, Gabrielle. 
He would stop at nothing. There 
is madness in that man’s veins.” 

“T do not fear him. Many a day 
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poor Victor, for that matter. I 
wonder where he has gone?” 

“I would I could fathom 
that heart of yours.” 

“It is very light and free 
just now.” 

“Am I your confidante in 
all things?” 

“I believe so.” 

“The year I lived with you 
at the hotel taught me that you are like sand; a great many 
strange things going on below.” 

“What a compliment! But give up trying to fathom me, 
Anne. I love you better when you laugh. Must you be a nun, 
you who were once so gay?” 

“I am weary.” 

“Of what? You ask me if I am your confidante in all 
tLings; Anne, are you mine?” 

No answer. 

“So. Well, I shall not question you.” The speaker drew 
her companion closer and retucked the robes; and silence fell 
upon the two, silence broken only by the wind, the flapping 
leather curtains, and the muffled howling of the postilion. 

It was twelve o’clock when the diligence drew up before the 
Corne d’Abondance. The host came out, holding a candle above 
his head and shading his eyes with his unengaged hand. 

“Maitre, I have brought you two guests,” said the postilion, 
sliding off his horse and grunting with satisfaction. 

“Gentlemen, I hope.” 

“Ladies!” and lowering his voice, the postilion added: “La- 
dies of high degree, I can tell you. One is the granddaughter of 
an admiral and the other cannot be less than a duchess.” 

“Ladies? Oh, that is most unfortunate! The ladies’ cham- 
ber is all upset, and every other room is engaged. They will be 
compelled to wait fully an hour.” 

“That will not inconvenience us, Monsieur, 
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“I Must Go!” She Said, as She Rose and Moved Blindly 
Across the Room to the Door. 
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and obtain that exquisite cleanliness which comes only from a perfect shampoo. 
Canthrox cleans the hair and scalp thoroughly, completely and satisfactorily. 
There is nothing like it for creating plenty of fine, rich lather that will remove 
every atom of dust, dandruff and excess oil, making a clean, healthy scalp from 
which beautiful hair will grow. 


“> Seemann To Be Self-Sure 


TRIAL that your hair has that rich, well-groomed 
OFFER appearance—to feel its massy softness—to 
Tat area know that every strand has that silky lustre 


found in young, healthy hair — is a 
pleasure always certain following the 
use of Canthrox. 


We have such con- 
fidence that Can- 
throx will please you, 
that for your name, 
address and a 2-cent 
Stamp, we will send suf- 
ficient Canthrox for a 
Shampoo, so that you can try 
it at our expense. 


15 Delightful Shampoos, 50c 


Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot 
water and your shampoo is ready —a shampoo that is a 
natural tonic and cleanser, pure in its ingredients and con- 
structive in its action. After a Canthrox shampoo the hair 


dries quickly and evenly, and will be ever so soft, fluffy, 
and easy to do up. 


Sold by Druggists 


. H.S. PETERSON & CO., 360 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Canthrox Shampoos are given in first-class Hairdressing Parlors. 


Copyright, U.S.A.,1912,by 
The B. V. D. Company 


“Go-Aways” and 
“Stay-at-Homes” 


Keep Cool and 
Comfortable in 


Loose Fitting 
B.V. D. 


Gi Prestigio on train 
or boat or just 
between home and 
office, any time, any 
place, you are cool and comfortable in Loose Fitting B. V. D. Coat Cut 
Undershirts, Knee Length Drawers and Union Suits. Quality of fabrics, true- 


to-size fit, careful workmanship, and long wear are assured and insured by 
This Red Woven Label 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- MADE FOR THE 


shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 
and $1.50 the garment. 


B.V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 
U. S. A. April 30th, 1907). 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the suit. 


BEST RETAIL TRAD 


‘Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


The B.Y. D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency : 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


One 


IS LOCATED IN YOUR TOWN—READ 
TO MEASURE YOU—FOR A ~ 


GUARANTEED SPRING SUIT— ~~ 
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THE GREY CLOAK 


turned her back. 


cidedly at mademoiselle’s companion. 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


a& gesture, Was it of 
recognition? He could 
not say. But he saw her 
lean toward her compan- 
ion, whisper a word 
which caused the grey 
mask to wheel quickly. 
She seemed to grow tall- 
er, while a repelling light 
flashed from the eyeholes 
of the grey mask. 

“Mesdames,” said the 
vicomte with elaborate 
courtesy, “the sight of 
the Indian doubtless 
alarms you, but he’s per- 
fectly harmless. Permit 
a gentleman to offer his 
services to two ladies 
who appear to be trav- 
eling alone.” 

Father Chaumonot 
frowned from his chair 
and would have risen but 
for the restraining hand 
of Bouchard, who, like 
all seamen, was fond of 
gallantry. 

“Monsieur,” replied 
the black mask, coldly 
and impudently, “we are 
indeed alone; and upon 
the strength of this as- 
sertion, will you not re- 
sume your conversation 


with yonder gentleman 


and allow my compan- 
ion and myself to con- 
tinue ours?” 

“Mademoiselle,” said 
the vicomte eagerly, “I 
swear to you that your 
voice is familiar to my 
ears.” He addressed the 
black mask, but he look- 
ed searchingly at the 
grey. His reward was 
small. She maintained 
under his scrutiny an 
icy, motionless dignity. 

“And permit me to 
say,” returned the black 
mask, “that while your 
voice is not familiar, the 
tone is, and very dis- 
pleasing to my ears; and 
if you do not at once re- 
sume your seat, I shall 
be forced to ask aid of 
yonder priest.” 

“Yes, yes! that voice 
I have heard before!” 
Then, quick as a flash, 
he had plucked the 
strings of her mask, dis- 
closing a round, piquant 
face, now white with 
fury. 

“Oh, Monsieur!” she 
cried; ‘‘if I were a 
man !” 

“This grows interest- 
ing,” whispered Bouch- 
ard to Du Puys. 

“Anne de Vaude- 
mont?” exclaimed the vi- 
comte; “in Rochelle?” 
He stepped back con- 
fused. He stared unde- 
She deliberately 


Victor was upon his feet, and his bottle of wine lay 


(Continued from Page 18) frothing on the floor. 


from the window of the diligence, ‘provided we may have 
something hot to drink; wines and hot water, with a dash 
of sugar and brandy. Come, my dear; and don’t forget 
your mask.” 

“How disappointing that the hotel was closed! Well 
we can put up with the tavern till morning.” 

With some difficulty the two women alighted and en- 
tered the common assembly room, followed by the pos- 
tilion who staggered under bulky portmanteaus. They 
approached the fire unconcernedly, ignoring the attention 
which their entrance aroused. The youngest gave a slight 
scream as the Iroquois rose abruptly and moved away 
from the chimney. 

“Holy Virgin!” Anne cried, clutching Gabrielle’s arm ; 
“it is an Indian!” The vision of quiet in a Quebec con- 
vent grew vague. 

“Hush! he would not be here if he were dangerous.” 
Gabrielle turned her grey-masked face toward the fire and 
rested a hand on the broad mantel. ’ Ms 

Victor, who had taken a table which sat in the shadow . 
and who was trying by the aid of champagne to forget the 
tragic scene of the hour gone, came near to wasting a 
glass of that divine nectar of Nepenthe. He brushed his 
eyes and held a palm to his ear. “That voice!” he mur- 
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mured. “It is not possible! 

At this same moment the vicomte turned his head, his 
face describing an expression of doubt and astonishment. 
He was like a man trying to recollect the sound of a for- 
gotten voice, a melody. He stared at the two figures, the 
one of medium height, slender and elegant, the other 
plump and small, at the grey mask and then at the black. 
These were not masks of coquetry and larking, masks 
which begin at the brow and end at the lips: they were 


curtained. Seized by an impulse, occult or mechanic, the 
vicomte rose and drew near. The younger woman made 


He came forward. 

“Vicomte, your actions are very disagreeable to me,” 
he said. The end of his scabbard was aggressively high 
in the air. He was not so tall a man as the vicomte, but 
his shoulders were as broad and his chest as deep. 

Neither the vicomte nor the poet heard the surprised 
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Quick as a Flash He Snatched Off Her Mask 
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exclamation which came with a muffied sound from behind 
the grey mask. She swayed slightly, The younger threw 
her arms around her, but never took her eyes from the 
flushed countenance of Victor de Saumaise. 

“Indeed!” replied the vicomte coolly ; “and how do you 
account for that?” He spoke with that good nature which 
deceives only those who are not banterers themselves. 

“Tt is not necessary to particularize,” proudly, “to a 

gentleman of your wide accomplishments.” 

“Monsieur de Saumaise, your servant,” said the vi- 
comte. “Ladies, I beg of you to accept my apologies. I 
admit the extent of my rudeness, Mademoiselle.” He 
bowed and turned away, leaving Vivtor puzzled and dif- 
fident. 

“Mademoiselle de Vaudemont,” he said, “‘is it possible 
that I see you here in Rochelle?” How his heart beat at 
the sight of that figure standing by the mantel. 

“And you, Monsieur; what are you doing here?” 

“T am contemplating a journey to Spain,” carelessly. 

“Success to your journey,” said Anne, frankly holding 
out a hand. But she was visibly distressed as she glanced 
at her companion. “Is the Vicomte d’Halluys going to 
Spain also?” smiling. 

Victor shrugged. “He professes to have business in 
Quebec. That beautiful Paris has grown so unhealthy !” 

“Quebec?” The woman in the grey mask spun on her 
heels. ‘Monsieur, did I hear you say Quebec?” 

“Yes, Madame la Comtesse.” 

They grey mask made a gesture of dissent. Presently 
she spoke. “Monsieur, you have made a mistake. There 
is no Madame la Comtesse here.” 

Victor did not reply. 

“Do you hear, Monsieur?” 

“Yes, Madame. Our eyes and ears sometimes deceive 
us, but never the heart.” 

Madame flung out a hand in protest. “Never mind, 
Monsieur, what the heart says; it is not worth while.” 

Victor grew pale. There was a double meaning to this 
sentence. Anne eyed him anxiously. 

A disturbance at the table caught Victor’s ear. He 
saw that the vicomte and the others were proceeding to- 
ward the stairs. The vicomte was last to mount. At the 
landing he stopped, looked down at the group by the chim- 
ney, shrugged, and went on. 

Maitre le Borgne came in from the kitchens. “If the 
ladies will follow me I will conduct them to their rooms. 
A fire is under way. The wines and brandy and sugar are 
on the table, and the warming-pan stands by the chimney.” 

“Anne,” said madame, “go you to the room with the 
host. I will follow you shortly. I have something to say 
to Monsieur de Saumaise.” 

There was a decision in her tones which caused Victor 
to experience,a chill not devoid of dread. If only he could 
read the face behind the mask ! 

Anne followed Maitre le Borgne upstairs. Victor and 
madame were alone. He waited patiently for her to 
speak. She devoted some moments absently to crushing 
with her boot the stray pieces of charred wood which lit- 
tered the broad hearthstone. 

“Victor,” she said of a sudden, “forgive me!” 

“Forgive you for what?” 

“For innocently bringing this trouble upon you, for en- 
dangering your head.” 

“Oh, that is nothing. Danger is spice to a man’s pal- 
ate. But will you not remove your mask that I may look 
upon your face while you speak?” There was a break in 
his voice. This unexpected meeting seemed to have taken 
the solids from under his feet. 

“You have been drinking !” with agitation. 

“I have been striving to forget. But wine makes us 
reckless, not forgetful.” He rumpled his hair. “But will 
you not remove the mask?” 

“Victor, you ought never to look upon my face again.” 

“Do you suppose that I could forget your face, a single 
contour or line of it?” 

“I have been so thoughtless! Forgive me! It was my 
hope that many months should pass ere we met again. 
But fate has willed it otherwise. I have but few words 
to say to you. I beg you to listen earnestly to them. It 
is true that in your company I have passed many a pleas- 
ant hour. Your wit, your gossip, your excellent verses, 
and your unending gaiety dispelled many a cloud of which 
you knew nothing, nor shall know. When I fled from 
Paris there was a moment when I believed you to be 
guilty of that abominable crime. That grey cloak; I had 
seen you wear it, Forgive me for doubting so brave a 
gentleman as yourself. I have learned all. You never 
spoke of the Chevalier du Cevennes as being your comrade 
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in snr That was excessive delicacy on your 
part. Monsieur, our paths must part to widen 
indefinitely.” | ania Pies 


“How calmly you put the cold of death in my 
heart!” The passion in his voice was a pain to | 
her. Well she knew that he loved her deeply, | 
honestly, lastingly, “Gabrielle, you know that I 
love you. You are free.” 

“Love?” with voice metallic. “Talk not to me 
of love. If I have inspired you with an unhappy 
passion, forgiye me, for it was done without in- 
tent. I have played you an evil turn.” She sank 
on one of the benches and fumbled with the 
strings of her mask. 

“So: the dream vanishes; the fire becomes 
ashes. Is it really you, Gabrielle? Has not the 
wine turned the world upside-down, brought 
you here only in fancy? This night is truly 
some strange dream. I shall wake tomorrow 
in Paris. I shall receive a note from you, bid- 
ding me bring the latest book. The Chevalier 
will dine with his beautiful unknown .. . 
Gabrielle, tell me that you love no one,” anger 
and love and despair alternately changing his 
voice. ‘Yes, tell me that!” 

“Victor, I love no man. 
from that folly. You are making me very un- 
happy !” She bent her head upon her arm. 

“Oh, my vanished dream, do not weep on my 
account! You are not to blame. I love you well. 
That is God’s blame, not yours, since He molded 
you, gave you a beautiful face, a beautiful mind, 

a beautiful heart. Well, I will be silent. I will 
“go about my affairs, laughing. I shall write rol- 
licking verses, fight a few duels, and sign a few 
papers under which the ax lies hidden! . . . 

Do you know how well I love you?” sinking be- 
side her and taking her hand before she could 
place it beyond his reach. He put a kiss on it. 
“Listen. If it means anything toward your hap- 
_piness and content of mind, I will promise to be 
silent forever.” Suddenly he dropped the hand 
and rose. ‘Your presence is overpowering: I 
cannot answer for myself. You were right. We 
ought not to have met again.” 

“I must go,” she said, also rising. She moved 
blindly across the room, irresolutely. Seeing a 
door, she opened it and entered. 

It was only after the «oor closed that Victor 
recollected. Paul and she together in that room! 
What irony! He was about to rush after mad- 
ame, when his steps were arrested by a voice 
coming from the stairs. The vicomte was de- 
scending. 

“Ah, Monsieur de Saumaise,” said the vicomte, 
“how fortunate to. find you alone!” 

“Fortunate, indeed!” replied Victor. Here 
was a man upon whom to wreak his wrath, dis- 
appointment and despair. Justice or injustice, 
neither balanced on the scales of his wrath. He 
crossed over to the chimney, stood with his back ie 
to the fire and waited. 

. The vicomte approached within a yard, stopped, 
twisted his mustache, resting his left hand on his 
hip. His discerning inspection was soon com- 
Pieted. He was fully aware of the desperate and 
reckless light in the poet’s eyes. 

Monsieur de Saumaise, you have this night of- 
fered me four distinct affronts. Men have died 
for less than one.” 

“Ah!” Victor clasped his hands behind his 
back and rocked on his heels. 

“At the Hotel de Perigny you called me a fool 
when the Chevalier struck me with his sword. I 
shall pass over that. The Chevalier was mad, 
and we all were excited. But three times in this 
tavern you have annoyed me. Your temperament, being 
that of a poet, at times gets the better of you. My knowl- 
dge of this accounts for my patience.” 

“That is magnanimous, Monsieur,” railingly. 

“Were I not bound for a far country I might call you 
to account.” 

“It is possible, then?” 

“Braver men than you find it to their benefit to respect 
this sword of mine.” 

“Then you have a sword?” 

The vicomte laughed. It was real laughter, unfeigned. 
He was too keen a banterer himself not to appreciate this 
gift in the poet. “What a lively lad you are!” he ex- 
claimed. “But four affronts make a long account for a 
single night.” 

“I am ready now and at all times to close the account.” 

“Do you love Paris?” asked the vicomte, adding his 
mite to the bantering. 

“Not so much as I did.” 

“Has not Rochelle become suddenly attractive?” 

“Rochelle? I do not say so.” 

“Come ; confess that the unexpected advent of Madame 
de Brissac has brought this change about.” 

“Were we not discoursing on affronts?” 

“Only as a sign of my displeasure. By September I 
dare say I shall return to France. I promise to look you 
up; and if by that time your manner has not undergone 
a desirable change I shall take my sword and trim the 
rude edges of your courtesy.” 

“September? That is a long while to wait. Why not 
come to Spain with me? We could have it out there. 
Quebee? Do you fear Mazarin, then, so much as that?” 

“Do you doubt my courage, Monsieur?” asked the vi- 
comte, his eyes cold and brilliant with points of light. 

“But September?” 


And God keep me 


“Come, Monsieur; you are playing the boy. You will, 


admit that I possess some courage. “I'would be a fool’s 
pastime to measure swords when neither of us is certain 
that tomorrow will see our heads safe upon our shoulders. 
I am not giving you a challenge. I am simply warning 
you. 

“Warning? You are kind. However, one would think 
hat you are afraid to die.” 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE 


HE WHITE SIX is equipped with a starting system 

that cranks the motor easily and naturally. There are 

no valves to leak, no gears to engage, and no explosions 

taking place in the cylinders while the pistons are stationary. 

The White starting system is one hundred per cent efficient. 

Moreover, the lights are operated by the same system that 
Logical, isn’t it? 

The White Six makes it possible to reach the driving seat, 

' start, and light the car without the necessity of stepping into 


starts the engirie. 


the street. 


THe INCOMPARABLE WHITE SIX 


ELECTRICALLY STARTED AND LIGHTED— LEFT HAND DRIVE 
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Powerful and economical, with graceful and luxurious body E 
and perfect road balance, owners have pronounced it the a 
ideal Six. CATALOG UPON REQUEST = 


The White 
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“I am. 
worth the living. But it is not the fear of dying by the 
sword. My courage has never been questioned. Neither 
has yours. But there is some doubt as regards your tem- 


There is always something which makes life 


per and reasonability. Brave? To be sure you are. At 
this very moment you would draw against one of the best 
blades in France were I to permit you. But when it comes 
man to man, Monsieur, you have to stand on your toes to 
look into my eyes. My arm is three inches longer than 
yours; my weight is greater. I have three considerable 
advantages over you. I simply do not desire your life; 
it is necessary neither to my honor nor to my happiness.” 

“To desire and to accomplish are two different things, 
Monsieur.” 

“Not to me, Monsieur,” grimly. “When my desire at- 
tacks an obstacle it must give way or result in my death. 
I have had many desires and many obstacles, and I am 
still living.” 

“But you may be killed abroad. That would disappoint 
me terribly.” 

“Monsieur de Saumaise, I have seen for some months 
that you have been nourishing a secret antipathy to me. 
Be frank enough to explain why our admiration is not 
mutual.” The vicomte seated himself on a bench and 
threw his scabbard across his knees. 

“Since you have put the question frankly I will answer 
frankly. For some time I have distrusted you. What 
was to be your gain in joining the conspiracy ?” 

“And yours?” quietly. “I think we both overlooked 
that part of the contract. Proceed.” 

“Well, I distrust you at this moment, for I know not 
what your purpose is to speak of affronts and refuse to 
let me give satisfaction. I distrust and dislike you for 
the manner in which you approached the Chevalier to- 
night. There was in your words a biting sarcasm and 
contempt which he in his trouble dia not grasp. And let 
me tell you, Monsieur, if you ever dare mention publicly 
the Chevalier’s misfortune, I shall not wait for you to 
draw your sword.” 

“You have rendered my simple words into a Greek cho- 
rus. That is like you poets; you are supersensitive; you 
misconstrue commonplaces; you magnify the simple. I 
am truly sorry for the Chevalier. Now there’s a man. 
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He is superb with the rapier, light and quick as a cat; a 
dare-devil, who had not his match in Paris. Free with 
his money, a famous drinker, and never an enemy. Yes, 
I will apologize for my bad taste in approaching him to- 
night. I should have waited till morning.” 

“You were rude to Mademoiselle de Vaudemont.” Vic- 
tor suddenly refused to reconciliate. . 

“Rude? Well, yes; I admit that. My word of honor, 
I could not contain myself at the sound of her voice.” 

“Or of madame’s?” shrewdly. 

“Or of madame’s.” The vicomte smoothed his mus- 
tache. Their eyes met, and the flame in the vicomte’s dis- 
quieted Victor, courageous though he was. 

“It seems to me,” said the vicomte, “that you have been 
needlessly beating about the bush. Why did you not say 
to me, ‘Monsieur, you love Madame de Brissac, I love her 
also. The world is too small for both of us?’ ” 

“I depended upon your keen-sense,” replied Victor. 

“I am almost tempted to favor you. I could use a short 
rapier.” 

“Good!” said Victor. “There is plenty of room. I have 
not killed a man since this year Thursday.” 

“And having killed me,” replied the vicomte, rising, and 
there was a smile on his lips, “you would be forced to seek 
out Monsieur le Comte d’Herouville, a man of devastated 
estates and violent temper, the roughest swordsman since 
Crillon’s time; D’Herouville, whose greed is as great and 
fierce as his love. Have you thought of him, my poet? 
Ah well, something tells me that the time is not far dis- 
tant when we shall be rushing at each other’s throats. 
For the present, a truce. You love madame; so do I. She 
is free. We are all young. Win her, if you can, and I will 
step aside. But until you win her I wish you 
good night. I am going for a tramp along the sea walls. 
I beg of you not to follow.” 


The echo of the slamming door had scarce died away 


when Victor, raging and potent to do the vicomte harm, . 


flung out after him. With his sword drawn he looked 
savagely up and down the street, but the vicomte was no- 
where in sight. The cold air, however, was grateful to the 
poet’s feverish cheeks and aching eyes; so he strode on 
absently, with no destination in mind. 
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Ten Years 


ofi FR 4 
Obscurity ` 


We started tire making 13 years 
ago, by bringing to our plant the best 
experts we knew. And we kept on 


bringing them. 


For nobody knew in those days how 


to meet automobile conditions. 


To prove ideas quickly we built 
testing machines, where four tires at 
a time are worn out under every road 


condition. 


There we have tested some 200 fab- 


rics—some 40 formulas for treads. 


There we have tested every method 
of making, of wrapping, of vulcaniz- 
ing. 

Every material and method was 
compared by actual mileage, on this 


metered machine of ours. 


Thus year after year we increased 
tire mileage, and lessened tire troubles. 
Thus we finally brought the Goodyear 
tire about as close to perfection as 


men ever will get it. 


Then we started on other savings. 
Records on thousands of ruined tires 
showed that 23 per cent had beea rim- 


cut. 


No-Rim-Cut tires have seemed to come like a 
meteor into the leading place in Tiredom. 


In two years the sales have increased 500 per 
cent. They have trebled in the past 12 months. 


Now these new-type tires by far outsell any 
other tire in existence. 


But this, remember, is our 13th year. Some 
of those years were spent in darkest obscurity. 
Ten of those years were spent perfecting this tire. 


So this amazing success has big reason behind 
it. It has come through slow progression. 


This led to the invention of No- 


Rim-Cut tires. This patent type has Next we dealt with blow-outs, due 


made rim-cutting impossible. It saves 


to overloading tires. We made these 


tire users that 23 per cent, by a _ tires—No-Rim-Cut tires—10 per cent 


method which we control. over the rated size. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


June, 1912 


That means 10 per cent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, under average conditions, 


adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 


These two features together, with 
tens of thousands of motorists, have 


cut tire bills right in two. 


Then we aimed to sell these perfect 
tires for the least price possible. Our 
multiplied output aided in this. So 


did our modern equipment. 


No-Rim-Cut tires used to cost one- 
fifth more than other standard tires. 
We brought them to an equal price. 
And our profit last year, despite all 


our facilities, was but 8% per cent. 


It.was ten years from the start be- 
Then 


one told another, and the tide of ,de- 


fore men woke to these tires. 


mand developed like a flood. 


Now over one million have gone 
Sales have doubled three 


times in two years. Now some 200,000 


into use. 


motor car owners insist on these pre- 
mier tires. You will also insist when 


you know them. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
years of tire making — is filled with 
facts you should know. Ask us to mail 
it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


(630) 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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A NEGLECTED GOLD 
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ment” was given it. A 30-acre orchard in the same local- 
ity, not given fair treatment, yielded that same season 
$105 worth of fruit. This fair treatment consisted of 
spraying, fertilizing, pruning, cultivation, care in picking 
and storing the fruit. 

While there are many Arkansas apple orchards, and 
many in other sections of the South, which are neglected, 
it must not be assumed that all of them are. There are 
orchards in Arkansas planted to “Delicious” apple, which 
is a variety well adapted to the state, which produce as 
high as $1,000 per acre from 9-year-old trees. These are 
the new orchards which are not “Topsy” orchards. The 
varieties that do well in the state are the Winesap, De- 
licious, Arkansas Black, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, 
Mammoth Black Twig, Jonathan, Ingram, Givens, Rome 
Beauty, Grimes’ Golden and Stayman Winesap. 

There are hundreds of thousands of acres of good apple 
land in Arkansas which could be converted into a rich 
gold mine. The statements made about Arkansas will 
apply with equal force to the apple regions of Missouri. 


Mark Twain’s Idea of the Georgia Apple 


66 HE Georgia apple’, according to the late Mark 

Twain, is above, apart, and not to be mentioned with 
the common things of earth. It is one of the world’s chief 
luxuries, king by grace of God over all the fruits of the 
earth. When one has tasted it he knows what angels eat. 
It was certainly not of a Georgia apple that old Mother Eve 
partook; we know it because she repented.” 

Apples can be grown in every part of Georgia, and are 
grown in every part to a limited extent. The state is 
divided, for the purpose of separating the various apple 
districts, into four regions, mountain, middle, southern 
and coast. Almost the same division might be made of 
the other states on the eastern slope of the Appalachian 
range; the states on the western slope may be divided into 
mountain, middle and western regions, 

Practically every variety of apple thrives in Georgia; 
some varieties thrive in every part of the state. Of the 
nine climatic belts defined by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Georgia has eight. The ideal apple region is 
in the mountains where the zone of mean annual temper- 
ature of between 40 and 45 degrees approximates the cli- 
matic conditions of upper New England, New York and 
the mountain section of Virginia; and the larger zone of 
between 45 and 50 degrees, approximating the climatic 
conditions of Southwestern New York, Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. 

Nearly 400,000 acres in North Georgia have an altitude 
of more than 1,000 feet, high enough to make them free 
from the serious fungus diseases prevalent in damp, flat 
sections. The North Georgia region is about as far South 
as apple growing on a commercial scale can be engaged 
in. But this gives a range for the South for commercial 
apple orchards, orchards that produce fruit which may 
be shipped to far-away markets, extending from Maryland 
‘to Central Georgia; and from the eastern slopes of the 
Appalachian range to the Ozarks in Missouri and Arkan- 
sas. Early apples grown:in the North Georgia region are 
harvested from late May until August, and have no com- 
petition in the markets of the country except from the 
refrigerated fruit of the Pacific Northwest. The most 
common early varieties are the Yellow Transparent, Red 
Astrachan, Red June, Early Harvest and Horse. The 
Northwestern fruit sells at this season at from $2 to $5 
per bushel box. The Georgia apple does not have to be 
shipped so far; it has a much larger market near at hand; 
it does not have to be kept, at additional expense, for the 
“scarce season”. In his nearby markets the Georgia apple 
grower can dispose of his “seconds” for nearly as much 
as the fancy» picked and packed fruit brings in distant 
markets; he can utilize all his culls and windfalls to 
make vinegar which he can dispose of near at hand. 

This is one great point in favor of the Southern apple 
orchardist. He is in the midst of a population of 30,000,- 
000 people and does not have to ship all his fruit away. 
The apple grower of the Pacific Northwest has only about 
4,000,000 people within a thousand miles of him, and he 
must ship nearly all of his fruit and the by-products of 
his orchard. 


South Awakening to Scientific Methods 


HE Southern farmers are awakening to the value cf 

systematic, scientific orcharding. In many individual 
instances they are achieving wonderful results. Virginia 
Perhaps has made greater progress than any other state. 
This may be due to the fact that it is nearer the Eastern 
and European markets. Virginia farmers, in the movn- 
tain region, are making their apple trees add materia!ly 
to the incomes from the farms. Occasionally there is one 
Who grows nothing but apples. 

Here is the story of a city man who went on a farm in 
the Shenandoah Valley after he was nearly 60 years old. 
It shows not only the possibilities of Southern agriculture, 
but also what the apple trees can be persuaded to do. 
The facts are vouched for by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in “Farmers’ Bulletin 432. How a 
City Family Managed a Farm,” written by J. H. Arnold, 
of the farm management office, and approved by Secretary 
Wilson. This man’s name is not made public, but for the 
Sake of convenience he will be called Jordan. 


Jordan was a professional man, an attorney by educa- 
tion, and for nearly 25 years he had been the manager of 
a title and trust company in a large Middle-Western city. 
He was nearly 60 years old, and had a family of ten chil- 
dren, when his physician ordered him to give up indoor 
work. 

Jordan had some money saved, and a legacy of $5,000 
increased his capital so that he was able to buy a 3800- 
acre farm in the Shenandoah Valley. It was an old farm, 
pretty much run down, with part of it grown up with 
brush and small trees. It cost him $55 an acre, or $16,500, 
in 1892. He estimated the total worth of farm, improve- 
ments, house furniture, live stock, machinery, ete, at 
$19,707. By 1905, he had added 80 acres to the farm, and 
valued the farm at $75 an acre, the total worth of the 
plant being $35,722, including machinery, improvements, 
supplies, etc. Four years later the land was worth $95 
an acre, and the entire plant was valued at $45,612. The 
value today is probably $50,000, with an indebtedness of 
about $6,000. 

When Jordan bought the farm and removed to it nine- 
teen years ago there was an old apple orchard, but the 
trees had been neglected for years and the fruit had little 
commercial value. He began to nurse the old trees, 
trimmed them, sprayed them, cultivated the ground, etc., 
and also set out new trees. By 1909, Jordan had fifteen 
acres of bearing trees. Most of the old trees had been 
thinned out and replaced with young trees; they were from 
12 to 14 years old. They were planted in the usual man- 
ner, about 30 feet apart, cultivated in crops for six to 
ten years and then seeded to grass and clover. He was 
not specializing in apples, but simply trying to treat his 
orchard in a kindly and considerate manner. Twice a 
bushel of wood ashes was put around each tree. In 1909, 
manure was spread between the rows about ten feet from 
the trees. After the orchard was put in grass it was 
used as a pasture for sheep and hogs. 

During the dormant season the trees were trimmed, 
mostly at the top. They were sprayed four times a year, 
twice for San Jose scale and twice for the coddling moth. 
The varieties grown were the Ben Davis and the York 
Imperial, neither of which is a high-priced apple. 

In his statement of receipts for 1905 the sum of $500 
is credited to apples. That was just thirteen years after 
he had bought the farm, and the new trees were just be- 
ginning to bear well. In 1909 he harvested 800 barrels 
of marketable apples, which he sold for $2.10 per barrel, 
a total of $1,680. His apple orchard of fifteen acres 


‘yielded him $112 per acre in cash, fifteen acres of good 


pasture for sheep and hogs, and all the apples his big 
family could use. 


Profits From Apple Raising 


i that year the total expenses of the 3S80-acre farm 
were $2,899, including labor, taxes, supplies, interest on 
debt, fertilizer, seed, etc. The orchard paid nearly 60 
per cent of all the farm expenses. Or, to put it in another 
form: the total receipts of the farm, exclusive of the 
orchard, were $6,417; the total expenses, inclusive of the 
orchard, were $2,899; the net profit from the farm, ex- 
clusive of the orchard, was $3,518; while the $1,680 cash 
derived from the apples was just a gift in addition. 

Jordan was so well pleased with the results from his 
orchard that he planned, in 1909, to increase the acreage 
to 100 acres. 

Jordan is not held up by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as a model farmer. His experience is cited as an 
example of what can be done by intelligent work on the 
farm and by following the established methods of farming. 

Two dollars and ten cents a barrel is less than a dollar 
a bushel. A dollar a bushel is not an unusual price for 
good apples. The apple growers of the Hood River dis- 
trict get three times that for their fruit. And there are 
instances of Virginia apple growers selling their selected 
apples for $3 a bushel box. 

Much greater returns have been secured by other Vir- 
ginia apple growers who have begun to specialize in this 
branch of horticulture. In fact, Virginia apples are begin- 
ning to become quite well known in other states, especially 
in the East. 

There is one such orchard, “Rose Cliff”, near Basie City, 
operated by the owner, Mr. Craig, which shows the re- 
sults of application. The orchard is nearly 90 acres in 
size, but not all of it is bearing yet, the annual crop being 
about 10,000 barrels, principally of York Imperials and 
Lowrys—the latter a Virginia bred apple of an especially 
fine appearance and flavor and keeping quality. 

The trees average from 20 to 25 barrels each. The fruit 
is packed on the place, the boxes being made in the owner’s 
cooperage shop. A cider mill utilizes all the windfalls 
and imperfect apples. There is a modern packing and 
storage plant on the orchard. An automatic mechanical 
grader, operated by hand-power, sorts the apples into four 
sizes. The Lowrys are boxed for the fancy holiday trade 
and are expected to bring not less than $3 a box: some of 
the fancy Yorks are also boxed. 

Mr. Craig is his own consignor. He keeps his crop in 
storage until he can get what he considers a good price. 
He never sells at less than $5 a barrel. He ships large 
quantities of fancy Yorks to European markets, at prices 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Stewart 


Speedometer’s word 
is good in court 


When the judge fines you 
more than the cost of a 
Stewart, it’s too late to 
discover that you chose 
the wrong speedometer. 


The Stewart can’t tell a 
lie— it isn’t built that 
way. 


It represents maximum 
efficiency in speedom- 


eters. Other makes may 
cost more, not because 
they are better than the 
Stewart, but because 
their manufacturers 
make less of them. 


You pay for all the busi- 
ness they don’t do, when 
you pay more than the 
price of the Stewart 
Speedometer. 


Four out of every five 
speedometers in use are 
Stewarts. 


Magnetic principle, employed in 85 
per cent of all speedometers, mak- 
ing possible the use of slow mov- 
ing parts; no wear; ball and jewel 
bearings; beautiful workmanship; 
remarkably accurate; 100,000-mile 
season odometer; 100-mile trip 
register, can be set back to any 
tenth of a mile; positive drive; no 
springs; unbreakable flexible shaft; 
drop forged swivel joint that will 
outwear car; noiseless road wheel 
gears. 


Speedometer Guar- 
anteed for Five 
Years 


Write for hand- 
some 1912 catalog 
telling you why in 
our big factory we 
can make the best 
speedometer at the 
lowest price. 


WRITE 
TODAY 


Speedometers, $15 to $30 


Rim Wind Clock Combinations, 
$45 to $70 


Stewart & Clark Mfg.Co. 


1918 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


Detroit Chicago San Francisco New York Boston 
Cleveland Philadelohia Kansas City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Indianapolis London Paris 
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The Tree System—The Bell System 


T ibp tree thrives be- 

cause the leaves, twigs, 
branches, trunk and roots are 
all working together, each 
doing its part so that all may 
live. 


Neither the roots nor the 
branches can live without the 
other, and if the trunk is gir- 
dled so that the sap cannot 
flow, the tree dies. 


The existence of the tree 
depends not only on the ac- 
tivity of all the parts, but upon 
their being always connected 
together in the “tree system.” 


This is true also of that 
wonderful combination of 
wires, switchboards, tele- 
phones, employes and sub- 
scribers which helps make 
up what is called the Bell 

elephone System. 


It is more than the vast 
machinery of communication, 
covering the country from 
ocean to ocean. Every part 
is alive, and each gives ad- 
ditional usefulness to every 
other part. i 


The value of telephone ser- 
vice depends not only on the 
number of telephones, but 
upon their being always con- 
nected together, as in the Bell 
System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


A Cool, Delightful Place in Summer 


Hotel Del Prado 
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Favorite Summer Resort for Southern People 
Free golf links, tennis courts, baseball, bathing, boating, automobiling on 
Chicago’s world famous boulevard system, etc. 
Every conceivable form of amusement at your command. Chicago’s theatres and 
amusement parks among largest and most beautiful in the world. j 
LOCATION—Jackson Park, Midway Boulevard and Lake Michigan, 12 minutes to 
center of theatre and shopping district. No hotel in America has more beautiful surround- 


ings. 300 elegantly furnished rooms; 700 feet breeze-swept veranda. As soon as you finish 
reading this write us for Descriptive Folder “U.” SPECIAL SUMMER RATES. 


All American plan. 


Special Rates to Families 


Write Today 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


One of the sixteen “A” colleges for women in the United States. The college is endowed and well- 
equipped for college work. Campus of 50 acres environed by beautiful mountains. Four separate labore 
atories; library; astronomical observatory ; sky-lit art studio; music rooms, ete. Full scientific course 
in physical development with new gymnasium, swimming pool, large athletic grounds, and two*miles of 


prepared walks. Full courses in music and art. 


58; students, 575. Endowment, just increased by 


ing full literary course. For catalogue 


Enrollment for 1911-1912: Officers and instructors, 
ae ew reduces cost to students to $300, includ- 
‘ ess 


Wm. W. Smith, A.M.,LL.D., 
President. 


June, 1912 


HIS is the view from Orth Harper Stein's 
window, which inspired his immortal 
poem. Scene in Atlanta, looking south along 
Peachtree and Broad Streets. 


Last night as I leaned from my window, 
High o’er the darkling street, 

A song came floating upward, 
Broken and incomplete. 


The words were lost-in the chasm, 
Where traffic rumbled and roared— 

It was only the melody reached me, 
But it pierced my soul like a sword. 


What was it? God, I know not; 
I stood with my lips apart, 
While it slipt like sands escaping 
From the troubled grasp of my neart. 


What sorrow, dead and forgotten, 
Haunted that vagrant strain; 
We bury such things, like paupers, 

In the potter’s field of pain. 


What delicate wraith of passion, 
What ghost of the yester years— 
*T was something as sweet as kisses, 

Something as sad as tears. 


Rising only to vanish, 

Baffling, yet half revealed, 
As a pang of the flesh may tell us 
Where a wound has long since healed. 


THE LONGING 


By G. P. HAYNES 


OMETIMES, when you have gotten so far along in years that you fear birth- 

„days, when worry and disappointment have engraved lines of impatience on 
your brow, don’t you long to turn back the barricade of years—into the golden 
glories and dream-bright freedom of youth, no cares on your soul more serious 
than the snag in the seat of your pants! 

Don’t you long to escape from that brazen jail the “skyscraper,” fly from the 
frantic scream of steam and the throb of tortured steel—far out into the quiet and 
distances of the endless woods, where the trees have made of their raiment of 
blooms a bridal veil for Spring? There to stand: eyes closed, head back, arms 
outstretched, with the perfumed breezes blowing blossoms in your face. 

Then to wander on and on until at last you are gloriously lost in the deeper 
solitudes, where you can steal up on the secluded privacy of some joyous little 
brook, singing its delicate water-song to the flower in the moss. 
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The Great Walton Mystery 


(Continued from Page 8) 


just preparing to confound you by a revelation of our wonderful plot, when 
you spoil the whole affair by proving yourself to be so wonderfully acute 
—but wasn’t my ‘make-up’ a marvel?” 

“Indeed, it was,” I answered heartily, “so much so, in fact, that I 
recognized the real Beatrice, who, strangely, I had never seen before, simply 
because she so marvelously resembled the character you were assuming.” 

“But where did you see her?” 

“I saw her in Ruffs yesterday.” 

“Where is she now?’ asked Walton, a trifle apprehensively, “we ex- 
pected her here today.” 

“The last I saw of her, she was heading South on the 10:30 train out of 
Ruffs last night to connect with the New Orleans Limited.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Mrs. Walton in alarm, 

I chuckled internally, though outwardly, I remained grave. Sometimes, 
jokes, like curses, “come home to roost.” Later I would relieve their anxiety. 

“Was there any reason why she should not go South?’ I asked. 

“T should say there was! She had all of my wife’s jewels with her.” 

“Were those the ones that you said were missing?” I quizzed. 

“Of course !” 

“And you sent them with her to sorter lend local color—an artistic 
touch, as it were—to this affair?’ 

“Oh, I guess so—it was Mrs. Walton’s idea.” He growled. 

“Why, Robert! You know perfectly well that you suggested it.” 

“That must have been the reason why she held onto her handbag with 
such a death grip,” I mused aloud. “She had your jewels in it.” 

“Did she take them with her?’ asked Walton, half-despairing. 

“I could hardly say that,” I said judiciously; “but I know that she 
had a bag very tightly grasped in her hand when she boarded the train.” 

“Then, of course, she took them with her. We certainly were a pair of 
fools to trust her with them,” said Walton despondently. 

“Do you think that you could recover them for me?’ asked Mrs. Wal- 
ton eagerly. “After all, we have made a real case for you.” 

“With ridiculous ease,” I assured her confidently, “but I would demand 
areward. You have used up a lot of my valuable time already.” 

“Just name it. I value those jewels as much for their associations as 
for their intrinsic worth. I will give as much.as they cost to recover them.” 

“Then, consider them back in your possession,” I laughed. 

Both Walton and his wife brightened up at once, and Williams re- 
garded me with an expression of mingled awe and incredulity which was 
extremely amusing. None of them knew that my hand was full of trumps. 

“Now, please tell us how you worked this thing out. I, for one, am 
dying to know!” exclaimed Mrs. Walton, throwing off her anxiety. 

“First, tell me why you did it,” I countered. 

“Oh, the truth is that you were getting so swell-headed over your de- 
tective-made celebrity, that Mrs. Walton, Edwards, and I though we would 
put up a job on you. Happening as it did, that Edwards was going to 
Africa and Beatrice to a small town nearby, we thought the occasion most 
auspicious,” she explained, to which I replied: 

“All right, here goes: The plan having been settled in advance, Mrs. 
Walton telephones to Edwards to come out here, and you light out for M— 
on horseback. While Edwards is proceeding leisurely on his way, you 
reach his house, inquire for him, find him out, and hike back for home. 
Overtaking him, you ride a short distance in the woods, hitch your horse, 
and get into the auto with Edwards. The machine is now run up to your 
front gate, and both of you jump clear of the intervening dirt, onto the 
cement walk, thus leaving no tracks. Edwards waits in the house while 
you take the dress suit case down to the lake, fill it with stones, and then 
consign it to its watery grave. On your return to the house, Edwards and 
Miss Dean go out to the auto through the front way. In getting in, Miss 
Dean, owing to a hobble skirt, or some other female complaint, is not 
agile enough to jump from the cement walk to the auto step, and Edwards 
gallantly assists her, thus both leave footprints. In the meantime, you are 
doing your ‘back to our Simian ancestry’ stunt down the driveway. You 
meet the auto in the wagon road, casually drop Mrs. Walton’s handker- 
chief where it could be easily found, jump into the machine and ride to 
where your horse is hitched. Mounting, you ride back—and here you have 
the starting of a first-class mystery.” 

“Good; but why did you take these for my footprints and not Edwards?” 

I explained the notched heel. He looked at his feet reflectively. “Quite 
true,” he said, “but I never realized that I carved my shoes when think- 
ing, but what made you suspect my wife’s disguise?” 

“Seeing her here when I arrived this morning. I knew that the real 
Miss Dean was somewhere else. That was the first thing, the second was 
the fact that she was using your wife’s workbasket. I knew that you and 
Miss Dean could not be crime-hardened enough to use a thing so intimately 
connected with your wife so soon after her death or disappearance. The 
third, and confirmatory piece of evidence, was the plaster cast of her shoe 
which I obtained when I was making the cyanide test.” 

“And do you mean to say that you did not suspect the true condition 
of affairs until this morning?” 

“T did not; but I was narrowing down the conflicting evidence, and, 
after all, two days is not a long time to spend on such a howling mystery.” 

“By no means, you have worked with amazing skill and rapidity, but, 
how do you propose to get hold of my wife’s jewels? Hadn’t you better 
telegraph the New Orleans police at once to arrest Miss Dean?” 

“That would be useless now, because she hasn’t the jewels with her.” 

“She hasn’t!” exclaimed Walton in alarm, “then where are they?’ 

“They were stolen from her.” 

“Stolen from her! By whom?” s 

“By your most humble servant—and here they are.” I said, reaching 
down into my handbag and producing the case of jewels. 

With a glad cry, Mrs. Walton sprang forward and clasped the case in 
her hands. A hasty examination showed that no jewels were missing. 

“You are a dream!” declared that lady enthusiastically, “I did not 
know that you were a combination of Raffles and Sherlock Holmes before. 
How did you manage to accomplish it?’ 

“By the simple expedient of swapping handbags. I am out six dollars 
and ninety-nine cents on the transaction; and Miss Dean is the proud pos- 
Sessor of six pair of sky-blue socks, two pairs of pajamas, and a varied 
assortment of lurid neckties.” 

“I shall certainly see that your wardrobe is replaced. What is the 
humber of your socks?’ asked Mrs. Walton gaily. 

“Oh, give them to Williams,” I answered carelessly. 

“And now for your reward, what shall it be?” 

“Only that you and Walton solemnly promise not to tell a single word 
about this affair—and let Miss Dean go on her jewelless way rejoicing. 
You should not have tempted her as you did.” 

“Certainly; but why don’t you want anything said about the rest of 
this most interesting case?” 

“Because you had Williams and myself too uncomfortably near to mak- 
ing fools of ourselves.” 

With serious faces, they promised—and they have kept their word. 
Here I am giving the whole thing away; but it is a mighty different propo- 
Sition telling a thing yourself and having someone else tell it on you. 
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Arms and cycles are either perfect—or worthless; 
there is no middle ground. Unless every measurement 
of every part is true to one-thousandth of an inch and unless 
every atom of steel has exactly the right density, tensile 
strength and hardness, the revolver is dangerous and unre- 
liable and the cycle runs hard and is short lived. Their 
splendid popularity proves that Iver Johnson products 
possess, in unusual degree, every requisite quality of design, 
substance and construction. 


mm IVER JOHNSON fee 


The Iver Johnson cannot be accidentally 
Safety Revolvers discharged. It has a full equipment of 
unbreakable, permanent tension wire springs. The action is smooth and 
rapid. It is accurate and hard-hitting. Catalog A. 


The Iver Johnson Champion single-barrel shotguns 
Shotguns have a world-wide reputation. Barrel and lug are 
drop-forged from a single bar of steel. Coil springs wherever possible. 
All gauges up to 44 calibre. Catalog A, 


H The Iver Johnson is an absolutely perfect bicycle. The 
Bicycles crank and hubs are marvels of mechanical design and 
construction. Five coats of enamel. Best equipment. Catalog C. 


Motorcycles The Iver Johnson Motorcycle is a wonderful 


example of engineering design and construction, 
It has tremendous speed, very 
flexible control and rides like 
a touring car. 4-5 horse- 
power, free engine clutch, 
magneto. Catalog C. 


Iver Johnson’s 
Arms & Cycle 
Works 


292 River Street 
Fitchburg, Mass, 


New YORK; 
99 Chambers Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street 


» A successful military school with enrollments from nearly every state. Colonel U.S. Army in charge. 
Thoroughly prepares for college, Government academies or business. Situated in the most healthful 
climate in U.S. Individual instruction, Magnificent buildings, especially designed, with extensive mod- 


ern equipment, 45-acre campus. Large athletic field. Gymnasium, bowling alleys. Mountain c 
practice marches, cavalry trips, Terms $350, tuition and card. Catalog on request, 
Idon pan ror boye to spend a Aenghtiul ers ds e heart of the Appalachian 
ountains. Supervision of T.M.I. faculty. Special tutoring if desired, I 
sports. Terms reasonable. For particulars, write . ged 
MAJOR OHAS, N. HULVEY, Commandant, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


THE CURVE CUT 
STROP GIVES 


THE BARBERS fi f AUTOMATIC! 
see uum’ STROPPER 


~ 2 W AT ALL Strops Any Make of Safety Razor Blade 
COMPLETE DEALERS SEND FOR FREE-BOOKEET 
WITH STROP. GIBFORD SPECIALTY CO., EIP] jeiterson Aveuue, Detroit, Mich. | 


Chickens, Ducks, Eggs, 


Our Bread and Butter Depends on Our Chickens 


Therefore we must be successful with them. At it twenty years. Exhibited 16 years. 

We breed 5: C. White and Brown Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 
S. C. Black Minorcas, Cornish Fowls, Houdans, White Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, Pekin and 
Indian Runner Ducks (light). Hen eggs $2.00 and $3.00 per 13. Pekin and Runner Duck eggs $2.00 
perli. Our latest triumphs: Baltimore, Md.; Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 


Uncle Joe NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, Uncle Ned 


Route 7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N. C. Send for Price List 


Mary Baldwin Seminary YOU ARE ASSURED 
FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA SATISFACTION, MONEY-WORTH AND QUALITY 


Term begins Sept. 12th, 1912. Located in Shenandoah Vall É ; aia 

pieinie. a ssed climate, beautiful grounds ADA A when you patron ize advertisers in these 
pointments. Students from 31 States. T Mod : : T 7 
any time, Send for catalogue. Miss EG WEIMAR, Principal, columns, P lease mention T NCLE REMU S’S 
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Madam—Are You Serving Your Family 
Steamed Beans or Baked Beans? 


EANS that are merely steamed 
and boiled cannot possess the 
enticing flavor that baking gives. 


It is real oven-baking that develops the 
| rich, appetizing aroma which greets you 
the moment a tin of Heinz Baked Beans is 
opened. 


| — And good! ‘There never were beans 
more delicious since New England's famous 
bean-pot first gave up its savory contents. 
They conform to the standard set for all the 


57 Varieties 


Every Heinz Baked Bean is baked 
through and through—every particle made 
tender—mouth-melting. 


Topped with tender strips of choicest 
pork and permeated with Heinz pure To- 


mato Sauce—all the zest and flavor of real 
tomatoes—caught the instant the luscious, 
red-ripe fruit is picked from the vines. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


(Oven - Baked) 


And Heinz Baked beans contain far /ess water 
than boiled and steamed beans—far more of strength- 
building elements. 


There are four kinds of 
Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce. 


Heinz Plain Baked Pork and 
Beans (without Tomato 
Sauce) 


Heinz Vegetarian Baked Beans 
(without Pork) 


A 
| 
i 
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Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans. |f wira PORK AND i | 

All good grocers sell Heinz Baked E #1 \ TOMATO SAUCE 5| 
Beans under our guarantee to refund Š HEINZ” i 
full purchase price if you are not sat- i kal puneri 


isfied. Try also our India Relish, 
Peanut Butter, Olives, Olive Oil, 
Tomato Soup, Vinegars, Preserves, 
etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 


June, 1912 


A Neglected Gold Mine 


Continued from Page 23) 


ranging from $5 to $7 a barrel. His gross income from the sale of apples is 
approximately $50,000 or about $550 an acre. There are few orchards, even 
in the Hood River Valley, which do any better. 

A number of other instances could be cited to show that where apple 
orcharding in Virginia has been conducted with the same care and attention 
as in Michigan or Washington and Oregon, the returns are just as large, or 
larger. An orchard of 40 acres in Botetourt county has yielded crops that 
brought $10,000 on several occasions. A young orchard of nine acres near 
Basic, containing just 325 trees, 8 years old, produced 910 barrels, of which 
860 were fancy fruit that sold for $3 a barrel on the trees. The owner re- 
ceived $270 per acre for his fruit before the trees had reached full bearing 
age. It is quite likely that the figures will be doubled four or five years 
from now. 

The orchardists of Augusta county have been learning about apples for 
25 years. They have concluded, as the result of study and experience, that 
it pays to be careful. And further, they have recognized the vital iin- 
portance of being very careful in selecting the nursery stock, in properly set- 
ting out the young trees, of constantly attending to them, spraying, culti- 
vating, pruning, fertilizing them. Today they are getting the benefits of 
that care in money returns running to $575 per acre per year. 

There is an orchard of 3,500 bearing trees in Augusta county, in which is 
a block of York Imperials 24 years old. These trees produced 28 barrels 
of selected apples per tree in 1905, and have done approximately as well in 
the succeeding years. At $3 per barrel this means an income of $54 per 
tree per year. Thirty trees to the acre would mean $1,620. 

W. H. Goodwin has an apple orchard in Nelson county. He says that 
from 1,200 bearing trees—Albemarle Pippins, Winesaps, York Imperials, 
Ben Davis and Limbertwig—he secured 9,000 bushels of fancy apples which 
he sold at $4 a barrel at the railway station for $12,000. In addition, he 
harvested 1,800 bushels of seconds and culls, selling them at $1.25 per bar- 
rel, or $750. This is more than $10 per tree, $300 per acre, for seconds, etc. 

The instances might be multiplied, but they cannot be multiplied suf- 
ficiently to prove that the South is making the most of her opportunity and 
advantages. The South should raise all the apples she needs, all the Eastern 
states need, and have a large surplus for export to Europe. 

These illustrations are of comparatively young trees. Apples, in the 
Northwest, are supposed to be commercially valuable up to 50 years. After 
that time they begin to deterioate rapidly. The same is true of the Michi- 
gan apple belt. Apple trees are longed lived in the South; they don’t live as 
fast probably. Robert Logwood, of Curtiss, in Bedford county, Virginia, 
has 32 apple trees on one acre of ground. They are 60 years old. In 1905, 
the 32 trees produced 1,200 bushels of apples that sold for $800; in 1907, 
they produced 1,400 bushels that sold for $1,200; in 1909, the returns were 
$1,000. In the intervening, alternate years, the returns were from $350 to 
$500. The average returns from this one acre of apple trees in the last five 
years have been nearly $775. The apples are of the Cannon Pearmin variety. 
The trees have, within the last few years, had little attention in the way 
of cultivation, and practically mone in the matter of spraying and fertili- 
zation. 

About seven miles from Stuart, in Patrick county, there is an old apple 
tree known as the “Handy Tree’. It is nine feet, five inches in circum- 
ference. It is known to be at least 75 years old. It has produced 132 
bushels of apples in one year, and that recently. 

One the farm of Mrs. M. T. Lawson, in “The Meadows” on the top of 
the Blue Ridge, near Stuart, is an apple tree that measures nearly 81⁄4 feet 
around. Two years ago it produced 85 bushels of good apples, which were 
sold for $60. In the meadow of J. R. Robertson’s farm, two miles from 
Stuart, is the parent of the Robertson apple trees of the United States. It 
is at least 75 years old and still bearing big red apples at the rate of 70 to 
85 bushels a year, that are salable. 

All of which is rather interesting, both from the historical and the spec- 
ulative viewpoint. If a tree, neglected for half a century, can still produce 
salable apples in Virginia, why couldn’t it continue to produce first-class 
fruit if properly attended to? 

3ut it has little bearing upon the fact that there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land through the South which can be devoted to scien- 
tific apple culture, but which haven't even old seedlings upon them to fur- 
nish choice pickings for the hogs. Apple land can be bought in dozens of 
places in the South at from $15 to $80 an acre, as compared with $250 to 
$1.000 per acre in the Northwest. The returns, for the same amount of 
labor and money and thought expended, will be fully as large in the South 
as in the Northwest or Michigan. And the orchards will live longer and 
the climate will be more agreeable. 

Unimproved land, good for apple growing, can be bought in the South at 
$15 an acre. This is raw land, but land that is known to be adapted to 
apple culture. It is generally brush land, which can be cleared at from 
$7.50 to $10 an acre. The best nursery stock—trees adapted to the locality 
—cost 20 cents each, and the labor of setting them amounts to 5 cents. From 
30 to 40 trees are planted to the acre. This brings the total cost of the 
land, with trees set, up to $35 an acre. 

The trees begin bearing about two years later than in the Hood River 
Valley, but in the eight or nine years elapsing between setting out and 
bearing, the ground between the trees can be planted to potatoes, berries, 
melons, etc., and made to yield a good income. Such young orchards fres 
quently yield $100 worth of potatoes per acre. ? 

There are 647,680 acres in Augusta county, alone. If only one-sixth of 
them were devoted to scientific apple growing the county would raise one- 
fifth of the present. apple crop of the whole United States, at a yield of 
but 100 barrels per acre—three barrels to the tree. But there is more than 
one apple county in the South. They stretch along both sides of the Appa- 
lachian mountain range from the northern boundary of Virginia clear down 
into Georgia. And after the apple orchards shall be developed there will 
yet remain many million acres upon which the finest peaches in the world 
can be grown; and more millions for pears. 

Florida’s oranges and grape-fruit are unequaled for flavor. Georgia 
and Texas and Alabama and Louisiana paper-shell pecans are beginning to 
attract the attention of the world. The South has not even a competitor 
in the cotton growing industry. She is rapidly reaching up to take away 
from the “Corn Belt” of the Middle West the crown of the golden maize. 

But she is woefully behind in producing that which she can and should 
produce in the greatest abundance—fruit. She is neglecting one of her 
richest gold mines. 


EPITAPH FOR HIMSELF 


The body of Benjamin Franklin (like the cover of an old book, its 


contents torn out, and stript of its lettering and gilding), lies here food 
for worms; yet the work itself shall not be lost, for it will (as he be- 
lieved) appear once more in a new and more beautiful edition corrected 
and amended by the Author. 
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Cee tO USE 


For Men Only 

CORRESPONDENT —a man—asks, “How 
comes it that Joseph Pulitzer, a broad mind- 
ed editor and publisher, who employed a 
number of women writers on his successful 
newspapers, should, to his donation of half a million 
dollars for establishing a school of journalism, append 
the proviso that it must exclude women?” As I have 
been informed the proviso was not of Mr. Pulitzer’s 
making. The person responsible for debarring women 
from the “journalist incubator” is Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams, who has been put at the head of the School of 
Journalism. Previously he had been editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, and in commenting on the ex- 
clusion of women from the school, an editor of na- 
tional reputation says: “On the very newspaper 
from which Dr. Williams came there were women 
who earned twice as much money at their profession 
as any man on the staff of the paper.” To this com- 
ment he adds, “It is to be earnestly hoped that jeal- 
ousy and petty resentment was not at the basis of 

this rule excluding women.” 

Women, in the last half-century, have developed 
the qualities that go to make a good journalist in a 
wonderful way. They are more and more adapting 
themselves to meeting the requirements of an alert 
reporter. In quick intuition and ready comprehen- 
sion of details, they are superior to men, and in 
facility of expressing themselves with the pen, many 
of them are equal to journalists of training and long 
experience. Every newspaper of any note has women 
on its staff, and some of these, in the larger cities, 
have won national recognition. It has been less 
than fifty years since women entered seriously upon 
hewspaper work, though, according to Robert Mc- 
Wade, the first daily paper ever published was es- 
tablished by a woman, the first newspaper in Rhode 
Island had a woman as its publisher, as was also 
the second newspaper started in New York City. The 
first paper in Lord Baltimore’s Colony—the Mary- 
land Gazette—was edited and published by a woman, 
as was the Virginia Gazette, the first newspaper that 
printed the Declaration of Independence. 

On the whole, women have done very well in the 
field of newspaper work, and they can probably hold 
their own with no thanks to Mr. Pulitzer’s School 
of Journalism. 
ve ye yE 


Just a Piece of Bone 

66 O future punishment? What, then, becomes 

of the incorrigible criminals, deliberate mur- 
derers and the like, who possess no moral sense? 
Man cannot reform them. God can only doom them 
to eternal punishment.” 
“The judgment of God is not the judgment of 
man,” replied the old physician. “God sees more 
deeply into the mechanism of the creatures He has 
made. Often the incorrigible criminals you speak of 
are so because they are abnormal physically—born 
that way or made so by accident or disease. In all 
my observation of great criminals in prison and on 
the dissecting table, I have never seen one whose 


born without a moral sense do not become criminals, 
however, Why? Because right training and educa- 
tion or a large bump of caution keep them within the 
law’s empalement. Where there are no such re- 
Straining conditions, their perverse instincts inevi- 
tably lead them to crime. But even when born right, 
circumstances may throw the man’s nature out of 
balance and transform a good man into a bad one. 

isease may do this—meningitis, brain fever, or 
typhoid fever. I have known these diseases to 
Wholly change a man’s disposition, An injury to 


head indicated a normal brain. All persons who are. 


the head may transform a saint into a devil. Here, 
in this morning’s paper, you have one instance. A 
notorious convict, known as “Black Bart’, because 
of a succession of black crimes of which he had been 
guilty, is about to be paroled from a Michigan peni- 
tentiary where he had served 23 years for robbery 
and murder. For years he had terrorized North 
Wisconsin and Michigan. He proved to be a most 
intractible prisoner, sullen, fierce and untamaple. 
At last, a surgeon obtained permission to examine 
his head. He found an old skull fracture, the result 
of an accident in early life. A piece of bone that 
pressed on the brain was removed and the skull 
trephined, whereupon, “Black Bart” became a new 
man. He had sullenly refused to be taught, now, 
he showed an eagerness to learn, a passion for knowl- 
edge. He was docile, dignified and good tempered— 
a model prisoner. Through the warden, who took 
great interest in him, he invested his earnings in 


` copper stock and acquired a handsome fortune. He 


was made the librarian of the prison. He edited the 
prison paper and did all the photographie work re- 
quired. The brutal criminal became a normal, law- 
abiding man. The transformation had been wrought 
by no magic, only the removal of a little piece of 
bone.” 

ve ve ve 


When Love Is Unfed 


661) VERYTHING has to be fed,” said the neighbor, 

commenting on the puny flower beds, the dy- 
ing vines in the hanging basket of a place that had 
lost the fostering care of its mistress, 

“Bverything has to be fed to make it flourish— 
even love. She was a fairly good woman, who lived 
here; did her best to make this little place a home, 
but she lost heart. Her husband was one of those 
cross, sarcastic kind; never gave her a good word, 
sneered at her little attempts to have things look 
nice, When she put a few flowers in a vase on the 
center of the table, he flung them out of the doors, 
saying he didn’t eat weeds. He threw a magazine 
a neighbor had given her into the fire, when he saw 
her looking at the pictures before she had made tke 
beds. She went back to her people at last; just on 
a visit, it was given out, but she’s been gone six 
months, and the place shows it. She told a confiden- 
tial friend she had ceased to love her husband. It 
got out and people blamed her, because, hadn’t she 
promised when she married him to loye him as long 
as she lived? Yes, I told them, but was he the same 
man as the one she promised to love? You can’t 
keep on loving somebody who has quit being lovable 
and is down-right hateful instead. Love will 
naturally die out, unless it’s nourished.” 


we w 
How fie Knew They Were Married 


HERE is truth in the neighbor’s comments. Love 

is lasting only when it is rightly nourished. Un- 
less fed with its own especial food it will wither 
and drop away like the buds of the unwatered 
fuschia in the absent home-keeper’s garden. The 
food of love is kindness, appreciation, little courte- 
sies that seem small, but are of infinite importance 
as expressions of continued affectionate considera- 
tion. In many wedded pairs the lack of polite atten- 
tions to one another is so marked that it gives a plain 
clue as to whether they are married or engaged to 
marry. 

Lunching in a restaurant among azaleas, blooming 
in big, cool tubs, I observed two white-aproned wait- 
ers commenting on a pair occupying a seat near me. 

“Oh! she’s not his wife—bet you on that,” said one. 

“How do you know she aint?” 


I strove with none, for none was worth my 
strife. 
Nature I loved,and,next to Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of Life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


—Walter Savage Landor. 


Conducted By 
MARY E. BRYAN 


“Why he’s too perlite to her. Didn’t you see him 
pick up her glove just now? And he sweetened her 
tea and gave her taffy as he dropped the lumps in 
about her bein’ so sweet herself she didn’t need any 
sweet’nin’. You can’t catch a man talkin’ like that 
to a woman that’s just his wife.” 

ve y pe 
Backwoods’ Folks 
NORTHERN correspondent writes: “I read a 
great deal in stories about the backwoods’ 
people of the South. Are they really so uncultivated 
and do they dress and talk so uncouthly as the story 
writers picture them?” 

The “backwoods’ people” of the South answer to 
the New England countryfolk that figure in Mary 
Wilkins Freeman’s novels. They are honest, respect- 
able, hard-working, but very poor. Because of this 
poverty, and the fact that they have no good schools, 
they are not book-learned, but most of them are 
shrewd observers and possessed of common sense in 
plenty. There are two classes of people who live in 
the “piney woods”. One class is refined and fairly 
well to do. Their homes are neat cottages, with 
flowers and orchards around them. They have a 
few books—usually old volumes by good standard 
writers—and they take a magazine and a farm paper. 
These they read thoroughly and get out of them more 
information than is possessed by the average city 
man and woman whose homes are in the shadow of 
Carnegie libraries. In real good-breeding, too, they 
are often superior to their city cousins, and could 
give them points in the essential of good manners— 
consideration for others. 

There is another class—the poor settler—some- 
times squatter, in the piney woods flat, where the 
soil is unproductive, the range poor, where the 
schools are non est and the churches are few and 
far between. In their small, unpainted houses— 
usually the “double pen” with the “lean to” kitchen 
and loft—there are no books, no pictures, no papers, 
no flowers, nothing on which to feed the mind, or 
the imagination starved by the maddening monotony 
of pine trees and wire grass. They have but one di- 
version—tobacco—the man’s quid, the woman’s snuff 
box. The children “chew” and “dip” almost before 
they can talk. “It takes our minds offen our hard 
lot,” said one woman. Her remark was remindful 
of the child’s explanation of why God let her dog 
have fleas—to keep his mind off being a dog. These 
are the backwoods folk which story-writers portray, 
their pictures often being caricatures. Instead of 
making merry over the oddities and short-comings 
of the piney woods’ people, they should urge the 
claims of these to have their condition bettered hy 
schools and traveling libraries, and by itinerant in- 
structors, who should teach them how to improve 
their land their stock, how to secure better health 
and greater energy—they are generally sallow and 
thin—by keeping their homes sanitary and eating 
nourishing food, well cooked, instead of the invari- 
able fried meat and salaratus biscuit. The piney 
woods’ people are intelligent, what they need is to 
be shown a better way of living, and to show them 
this is as important home mission work as the state 
or individuals can undertake. 


ye ve ye 
Correspondents 
OSPEH BATES asks concerning forestry: “Is it 
not a study of trees and how to plant and to pre- 
serve them?” he asks. “An uncle of my boy left him, 
in his will, $400 on the condition that my son make 


forestry his profession. The boy delights in laying 
off ornamental grounds and planting shrubbery. Is 
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Buy six pairs of Holeproof Hose of your dealer. Hell give you a signed-in-ink 
guarantee that the six pairs will wear six full months without holes. ‘They will wear 
longer probably. Millions of pairs of ‘‘Holeproof’? do. If they wear out in less 
than six months we replace them. ‘The six pairs of cotton and mercerized cotton 
‘‘Holeproof’’ will cost you only $1.50—or up to $3—according to the finish you 
want. We make ‘‘Holeproof”’ in gauze silk for men, costing $2 for three pairs 
guaranteed three months, and $3 for three pairs for women, guaranteed three months. 
But all Holeproof Hose are soft, stylish and comfortable, no matter what grade 
you prefer. 


Only the Finest Yarn Fit for “Holeproof” 


All of our cotton hose are made from the finest yarn. Egyptian and Sea Island 
cotton, costing an average of seventy cents a pound—the average top market price 
for cotton yarn. We use pure silk for the silk hose. No uw#guaranteed cotton hose 
contain better yarn, for better cannot be bought by any maker. We could buy 
cotton yarn for as low as thirty cents a pound, but the hose would be 
cumbersome, heavy and coarse, while ‘‘Holeproof’’ are light in weight, 
soft and attractive. 


i I EPA Hos sS 

FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 
Since ‘‘Holeproof’’? came, there is no more need for the darning basket. 
It is no longer necessary to sacrifice wear and comfort to get style and 
fit. For in ‘*Holeproof’’ is found the remarkable combination of un- 
usual wearing qualities, together with perfect style and fit. And yet 


you pay no more for ‘‘Holeproof” than for ordinary hose, which lack 
the guarantee and other ‘‘Holeproof’’ features. 


‘“‘Holeproof” the Original Guaranteed Hosiery 


*‘Holeproof”’ is the original guaranteed hosiery. Imitators have at- 
tempted to ride into public favor upon the reputation that “‘Holeproof”’ 
has made. They came with a guarantee very similar to ours—they 
could reproduce that—but they could not reproduce ‘‘Holeproof”’ 
quality, ‘‘Holeproof’’ style and ‘“‘Holeproof”?’ fit. 
So we urge you to be careful. Don’t ask merely for guaran- 
teed hosiery. Insist upon genuine “‘Holeproof.”? You'll 
find our trade-mark and the signature Carl Freschl on 
genuine ‘‘Holeproof.”’ 


Sold in Your Town 


The genuine is soldin your town. We’lltell you 
the dealers’ names on request or ship direct 
where we have no dealer, charges prepaid on receipt 
of remittance. 

Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico 
(316) Agents for Mexican Republic 


he ed We Your Hote lbnsuned ? 
MAKE YOUR BOY HAPPY 


by giving him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. You could not give him a greater 
pleasure or a stronger influence for good. 


WALTER CAMP 


one of the ablest American writers and acknowledged to be the foremost au- 
thority on Athletics, edits 


THE Boys’ MAGAZINE: 


Each issue of this splendid magazine is filled with clean, fascinating stories and 
instructive articles all of intense interest to every live boy. De- 
partments devoted to The Boy Scouts of America, Electricity, 
Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, Stamps and 
Coins. A new handsome cover in colors each month. Beautifully 
illustrated throughout. 


SPECIAL OFFER For only 50c we will send you 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE for 
6 months, AND a copy of the most useful and practical book you 
ever read, “Fifty Ways For Boys To Earn Money”, AND 


this splendid base ball glove. This glove is made by one of the 
foremost American manufacturers, of finest tan leather, felt padded, web thumb and deep pocket. 


Send in your order to-day. Your subscription will be entered at 
once’ and the book and base ball glove will be sent to you by return mail. 
Satisfaction, or money refunded. 


Address THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 


848 Main St., SMETHPORT, PA. / 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 10c a copy 


GREAT NEW YORK 
‘AUCTION SALE 


Carpets, Floor Coverings 

3 Axminster, Wilton and Velvet Rugs, Brus- 
FA seis and Smyrna Rugs, Oriental Rugs, 
VAN Cook’s Best Grade Linoleums Ali At 
Is Wonderful Record-Smashing Low Prices 
a Weare the arous: buyers at the great annual New 


: n n York Auction Sale of Rugs, Our enormous spot cash 
\ purchasing power enabled us this year to secure the world’s choicest designs and weaves at 
Ñ unheard of low prices, even for this famous auction event. Wonderful bargains! 


WE M AKE iT s0 E ASY for you to have your home as attractive as your heart 


. „, rs desires. These beautiful, durable Rugs, Carpets and 
Linoleums, that ordinarily would be an extravagance are now offered you ata price that 
=, willsave you from 30% to50%. Eyen your home dealer could not buy this floor cover- 
ingat ourlow price. Wecanfurnish you a 9x12 foot Pure Worsted Tapestry Brussels 
Rug in the latest medallion and all over patterns at $8.35. This is only one example of these 
ee, wonderfulbargains. When we say “‘Bargains’’, we mean values of overwhelming magnis, 
tude—not just lower than anybody else but genuine bed rock bargain prices that are un- 
OES approachable by an Manufacturer, Dealer or Catalog House in the world. We buy at 
XS Auction, Receivcrs’, Sheriffs’ and Forced Factory Sales. 
home with your family at your side and make your 


~ 
i Send for your copy right now, before the supply is exhausted. With 
F me Rug Catalog this peered barað you, showing the natural colors, you can sit 
In Natural Colors oragun et 
J selection of Rugs, Carpets, Linoleums, etc. from a stock many 
times hep than even the largest city store could show you. Our stock includes not only floor covering, but 
everything necessary to completely furnish your home, in furniture, stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, house 


furnishing goods, lace curtains; also a complete line of family linens, It’s all in our Free Catalog No.1061. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, Rug Dept.D,, 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


When writing advertisers we-will appreciate it if you will mention UNCLE REMUS’S. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee E. 


there any other business connected with trees and grounds?’ For- 
estry has to do with a large number of trees, their preservation from 
flood washes, fire and the axe; also the way of making them a pay- 
ing crop and of planting acres that have been denuded of timber 
in trees that will become valuable as lumber. Landscape garden- 
ing and the laying out and planting of parks is an interesting and 
lucrative business connected with trees. 
v£ v YE 

Julia V. Says: “My young sister requires to be operated on for 
the removal of gall stones, but her heart is weak and she cannot 
take chloroform or ether. Are there any eminent surgeons in Amer- 
ica who use hypnotism to render patients insensible? I know there 
are in Paris, where they have a hospital in which hypnotism is used 
exclusively in operating. Will being hypnotised affect my sister's 
mind or make her weak of will? She is quite gifted intellectually 
and has plenty of will-power. Will this hinder her coming under 
the hypnotic influence? Is there any danger of her remaining in 
the trance state?” i 

There is no hospital in this country where hypnotism is used 
generally instead of anesthetics, but it is employed by many eminent 
physicians and surgeons; to name a few of these, there are Dr. 
Gerrish, Professor of Surgery in Bandoin College; Dr. Prince, of 
Tuft’s College Medical School, and Dr. Putnam, of Harvard Medical 
College. Hypnotism—being hypnotized—will have no effect on the 
mind unless it is frequently employed. The trance state is easily 
removed by anyone skilled in hypnotic therapeutics. It is only where 
amateurs experiment on subjects that there is danger, as in the case 
of a young man who was recently hypnotized “for fun” by a person 
who was dealing with an agent he knew nothing about. The young 
man went into a cataleptic state and did not come out of it for sev- 
eral days. Your sister’s strong will needn’t prevent her coming 
under hypnotic influence. Medical psychologists declare they pre- 
fer subjects of sound mentality, as the stronger will one has the bet- 
ter he will be able to concentrate his attention and co-operate with 
the physician. Hypnotism is found to be of practical value in The 
case of neurasthenic or hysteric patients, those who are semi- 
insane and those who are slaves to the liquor or drug habit. These 
are often cured by suggestion to which hypnotized persons respond 
in a marvelous manner. 


LETTERS FROM THE MEMBERS 


A Craining School for Husbands 


'PEERE is talk of a training school for wives. I think a training 
school for husbands is quite as much needed. So few husbands, in 
the middle walks of life, seem to realize what they owe to their wives, 
the extent and variety of work the wife has daily to perform, or her need 
of occasional rest and recreation. With such a man his sense of responsi- 
bility to his family ends with supplying them with enough to eat and 
enough—scantily enough—to wear. Home is to him a place to eat and 
sleep in; he finds no especial interest in it and makes every excuse to 
stay away from it when he can. The wife, tied down by children and 
endless household tasks, never has an opportunity for a restful change. 
She is cook, housemaid, nurse, teacher, seamstress, often laundress as 
well. And she must study and practice the most rigid economy in order 
to make the household expenses keep within the sum he allows her. The 
same sum which he gave her shortly after her marriage for just her and 
himself, must now suflice for six. If she is obliged to ask for more money, 
she is subjected to the mortification of being sharply questioned and re- 
proached as to her “extravagance”. Husband and wife being supposed 
to be equal partners in marriage it seems a shameful thing that she has 
to beg for money needed to carry on the mutual business of home keeping. 
If children are wayward and disobedient, the blame is all laid on the 
mother. She has not trained them rightly, the father seeming not to 
realize that the management of their children is as much of his business 
as it is hers. 

Yes, there is certainly needed a training school for husbands, where 
they may be taught to consider the ‘health, comfort and happiness of the 
woman who works ceaslessly to make a home for them and their children 
—where they may be taught something about household tasks, that they 
may help their wives at times when help is sorely needed and something 
about their responsibility in regard to the management of their children. 
Mothers usually fail entirely to give any such training to their sons, 
though it would be easy to teach them more consideration for women and 
a truer knowledge of the duties of a husband and father. As matters 
stand, I often wonder how womén can continue to love and work cheer- 
fully for men who are selfishly thoughtless of their happiness and comfort. 

Illinois. KATHLEEN. 


The Morgue of Amateur Writings 


RECENT number of the Bookman contains a vivid pen-picture of the 
schemes by which amateur writers are being victimized. The only 
comment on this account is that it does not tell of half the schemes which 
are in use to entice the inexperienced would-be story writer or journalist. 
Circulars and the newspaper and magazine advertising columns contain 
such seductive propositions as ‘How you make fifty dollars a week— 
writing for the press,” “Manuscript corrected and placed,” “Get into print 


—we will help you,” “Great demand for short stories,” “Correspondence 


school for writers.” 
These and similar advertisements meet the eye of young aspirants for 


literary honor or of the many who are earnestly desirous of adding to- 


their meager incomes. They write hopefully, and find that the charges for 
“instruction” or for examining manuscript vary from five to twenty-five 
dollars: also that the advertiser has a book for sale which gives the names 
of editors who are anxious to examine manuscript of new writers in the 
hope of discovering a latter-day Shakespeare or Thackeray. The agency 
states that it will correct and typewrite manuscript at a price named. 
Money is sent, together with manuscripts. ‘The “instructions” amount 
to little: the suggestions are trite and superficial. The same may be said 
of the criticism of manuscripts. The profit is all on the side of the shrewd 
advertiser. Why the government has not taken note of this fraudulent 
use of the mails is explainable only on the supposition that the authorities 
are not aware of it. The victims are timid, and do not wish it known 
that they have been duped. : 
A still greater fraud is practiced upon amateur writers by unprin- 
cipled “wild cat” publishers, who advertise in newspapers and also send 
circulars out over the country, asking writers to send them their man- 
useripts, which will be revised, edited, published in handsome book form 
and put properly on the market. This at once takes the eye of the rather 
numerous amateur writers who have on hand some manuscript story 
which they have sent to various publishers and had declined. The pros- 
pect now of becoming an author and perhaps a successful one, induces 
them to send the manuscript to the obliging publishers, who respond with 


if ; 


encouraging comments and the information that the work will be begun 
as soon as the enclosed contract is signed. This contract calls for half the 


money—usually three hundred dollars—to be paid beforehand, the re- 
mainder after an edition of the book has been printed. In addition, the 
author will receive a hundred or more copies of the book and also a per 
cent on all the other books which are sold. This sounds quite generous, 
and the contract is signed and the required three hundred dollars for- 
warded. Perhaps property has been mortgaged to get the money, or it 
is a sum that has been hoarded to help pay for a home or the education of 
a child. Then ensues a long and unlooked for waiting, and when the 
publisher is asked for an explanation of this, he refers to the contract 
where, as he tells you, no time for bringing out the book is specified. ‘Chis 
is found to be true; the trick has been overlooked. After months of wait- 
ing comes the announcement that the book has been printed and will be 
put on the market as soon as the remainder of the money is forthcoming. 
The rest of the money is obtained somehow—perhaps borrowed—and 
after another long wait the author receives a catalogue in which he sees 
among the names of many other books, that of his own, in pearl type. 
This is all the advertising the book ever receives unless he receives a check 
for forty or fifty dollars, or insists on the publication of a notice of the 
book written by himself, which the publisher manipulates so as to make 
his firm conspicuous and entice other victims. In the course of time a 
box of books arrives, with an express charge of twenty dollars. When, 
after a year of waiting, the author writes asking how the book is selling, 
he is told that there has been no demand for it—not a copy has been sold. 
The money spent has brought no return. 

Reputable and conscientious publishers will not bring out a book they 
have reason to think will not be salable. They advise the writer against 
publishing such a book. Also, if they bring out a book they use all the 
methods known to the trade to put it before the public. 

Measures should be taken to prevent these schemers from victimizing 
the inexperienced and trusting amateur writers. Newspapers and mag- 
azines should refuse to insert the advertisements of unreliable publishers. 

Kirkwood, Ga. Wie 


Bellevue and Its Nurse Training School 


UPIL NURSE, of New Orleans, I wish I knew you. I would be glad 
to learn what training school you are attending. I graduated from a 
training school in the Crescent City several years ago. Like you, I am a 
native of “the old red hills of Georgia” and I quite understand your 
occasional longing for “corn bread and turnip greens”. We never quite 
outgrow our rural tastes and habits. For my part, I am proud of having 
been born and partly reared in “God’s great open”. I was much amused 
at the comment made by a city colored cook in a family where I was nurs- 
ing a patient. I had told her I was a country girl. “Well,” she said, 
consolingly, “you don’t look like it.” 

But I wish to tell the Open House friends about my recent sojourn 
in New York, where I went to take a postgraduate course in nursing at 
Bellevue—the most widely known hospital in America. 1 was greatly 
impressed with its many colossal buildings and with the wonderful system 
which enables the workings of the great hospital to go on with the per- 
fect regularity of machinery—from the ward maids up to the famous 
skilled physicians and surgeons. There are excellent people in authority, 
the women particularly are fine, capable and kindly, directing the work of 
the hundreds of nurses who occupy the large building known as the 
Nurses’ Home. This building is ideal, modeled on the latest plans for 
comfort, convenience and health. For the use of the nurses who are here 
from all parts of the Union and from Canada, there is a perfectly equipped 
sewing room and laundry, a large reception room for entertaining visi- 
tors and beautifully furnished sitting rooms, with reading room, ete. To 
all these material comforts and conveniences is added as the most im- 
portant feature, the fact that the Home is presided over by two noble 
women whose kindness and motherly care, and whose personal attention 
during sickness endear them gratefully to every one of the hundreds of 
young nurses, many of whom are away from home and among strangers. 

Bellevue Hospital is situated on East River. From the windows of 
the spacious wards may be seen the rolling waves and the diversified 
craft that ply its surface—tug boats, ferry boats and large observation 
and private yachts. Not far up the river is Blackwe!'''s Island, on which 
is the large City Hospital where many incurable patients are sent from 
Bellevue. 

Beyond Blackwell's are Ward’s and Randall Island where there are 
the large insane hospitals, and other public beneficent institutions, all 
testifying to the care and attention that New York bestows on her less 
favored and her unfortunate children. Charities, public and private, 
abound in the Metropolis, and as for the people—I think it is unnecessary 
for Mr. Orton to defend his “Yankee” brothers, for while Northern- 
ers are not as impulsive as Southern people, they are kind, courteous and 
obliging. On one of our sight-seeing tours, we saw the famous old Trinity 
Church, at the beginning of Wall Street, saw the houses where Roosevelt 


‘and Mark Twain were born, and the renowned Tammany Hall—head- 


quarters of the tiger whose teeth have been drawn. We viewed with 
wonder the aquarium at old Castle Garden—once New York’s fashionable 
theater where Jenny Lind sang, and later the place where the immigrants 
landed. While we enjoyed the sight of the many hundreds of differently 
Shaped and vari-colored fishes and mollusks in their glass-fronted wall 
tanks, one of our girls was dreamily musing over the fact that right on 
this spot, fifty years ago, her father and mother landed from Ireland. 
From Castle Garden one gets a good view of the gigantic Statue of 
Liberty on Bedloe’s Island out in the bay, seeming to welcome weary 
immigrants to the Land of Freedom. We owe this unique and noble 
monument entirely to France. It was conceived by Bartholdi, a French 
oe: the money to build it came from France and French carpenters 
1 l Je . . 
i Doa S ‘2 ‘TRAINED NURSE. 


Just An Equal Opportunity, Brother! 


RIEND L. Ns; you are surely behind the times. Today—only the ignor- 
ant and unthinking believe that all men are equal. Men are as various 


as leaves and flowers. They are as different in their minds and inclina- . 


tions as in their faces and bodies. Socially, they will always arrange 
themselves in groups according to their various preferences, and equality 
IS Impossible. Socialism, which is an organization operated on the lodge 

asis, for the purpose of abolishing the unjust capitalist system, teaches 
only one kind of equality—the equality of opportunity. Give every man 
a chance is its motto. This cannot be done, so long as private individuals 
and corporations own the things that men need in order to live. Let the 
overnment own and operate the means of production, such as mines, fac- 
tories, railroads, etc., in order that the millions now being held from the 
workers by corporations, would go to them in the shape of wages, so that, 
instead of a man toiling all day in a dirty, unwholesome factory and re- 
ceiving as his pay only the value of what he produced in two or three 

ours, he would receive the full value of what his work produced during 
the entire ten hours. I don’t think you are a laboring man, L. V., but I 
am, and I have sense enough to see the injustice of a few parasites, who 
do not work, growing immensely rich through the labor of those who exist 
in abject poverty. I am obstinate enough to stand by my fellow Social- 
ists in fighting such a system. If we hold stoutly together, I believe we 
can gain our point—equal opportunity for all workers—through the 
Ownership by the Government of the means of producing weaith. Have 
no fear as to what may become of talent and skill; these will take care 
of themselves. And, my brother. there will be no need of supporting any 
one able to work out of a common fund. When a man knows that he will 
receive the full value of his labor, he will have a far greater incentive to 
work. He will have more ambition, more self-respect, more patriotism, 
and will be able to take his place on a higher plane of citizenship and 
responsibility. 


New Holland, Ga. J. LUTHER THURSTON. 
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“Over Sixty Years Ago 


my father carried the Emerson Piano asa leader. As 
his successor I too make it my leader, not as a matter of 
sentiment, but rather of sound business principles. The 
Emerson, all through these years, has thoroughly satisfied 
my most exacting patronage, because in tone, touch, dur- 
ability and in artistic treatment of design, it has proved 
itself to be a wonderful instrument. No other make, 
selling at the price, has seemed to me to be in a class 
with the Emerson.” 

The judgment of both dealers and users is conclusive evidence of 
Emerson quality. 


Dealers in principal cities and towns. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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an, Fresh Hot Water 


— Al You Want- Always Ready 


OU CAN have it any moment in bath-room or kitchen without 
trouble, waste or worry. Light the gas, turn a handle and 
at once you get a steady flow of steaming hot water. No 

offensive fumes, no danger, no long coil to drain when you use the 


OHIO'M’ 
INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATER 


Made of copper, heavily nickel-plated and handsomely 

finished, the Ohio “M” is an ornament to any bath-room, 

No unsightly vent pipes required. No gas burning when 

not in use. No unpleasant heat during warm weather. 
Easily installed any place. Cost of operation very 
little. Price $29.00. Fully guaranteed. Heaters also 
made for acetylene and gasoline. 


Write for booklet, stating 
the kind of fuel you use. 


McCormick Mfg. Co., 440 E. First St., Dayton, 0O. 


TREs chunk of ice All ctaas half full, 
of Welch’s—add meee 
charged water. Résult— 


Grape Ball 
Get the Welch habit — 


it’s one that won't get you. | 
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CONVERSE COLLEGE > 


A standard college for women. No preparatory depart- 
ment. Delightfully located 35 miles from the Blue Ridge 


Mountains in a section famed for its healthfulness and scenic 


beauty. 800 feet above sea level. All college departments and 
especially efficient departments in Art and Music. 
Booklet and full information upon request. 


ROBERT P. PELL, Litt. D., President, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Why Suffer 


Pain? 


Pain is Nature’s warn- 
ing that something is 


amiss. 


-To cure päin, deep- 
| seated conditions may 
| have to be changed. 


To relieve pain, sim- 
| ple and harmless means 


often can be found. 


A First Aid 


Vaseline Analgic is a 
first aid to sufferers from 
rheumatism, gout, neu- 
ralgia, etc. It is a scien- 
tific combination, of 
“Vaseline,” Menthol 
and Methyl Salicylate. 
Any doctor knows the 
value of this combina- 
tion. 


First a feeling of cold; 
then warmth; then a 
fading of the pain. 


Vaseline 


Analgic 


For external use only. 


For neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, etc., rub well in, then 
cover with soft linen or 


cloth. 


For catarrh or cold in 
the head, rub on the fore- 
head and bridge of nose. 


For toothache, put a little 
on cotton and insert in the 
cavity of the tooth. 


Simplicity In Summer Fashions 


N glancing over the designs presented readers of this 
magazine this month you will note that for the most 
past the summer styles are simple. I might even say 
they are plain, as indeed they are in general construc- 

tion, most of them dependent entirely for their trimming 
upon plain or embroidered batiste or linen collars with 
cuffs to match. Sometimes these collars are quite large 
and extend below the belt in the form of peplum or stoles. 


Sailor collars of plain mull with hemstitehed borders an 
inch wide are worn with larger collars of the gown ma- 
terial. There is also a pronounced liking for the little band 
colar that turns away from the throat for about two inches 
finishing in a tiny rever in front. Ruffs are frequently 
seen and often these are reinforced by side frills. Some of 
them of lace or batiste are applied to a plaited silk foun- 
dation that matches the dress, others to a circular ruf- 


Peerless 
Fashions 
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Vaseline Analgic has no 
bad after effects, and it does 


C À STS) 
relieve pain. If you have an 


i 
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aching nerve, get a tube at 


once, 


There are other valuable “Vase- 
line” preparations—some simple 
home remedies, others choice speci- 
Write today for 


alties for the toilet. 


an interesting booklet about them. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 


NO. 573i1—LADIES’ DRESS—Simple but exceedingly smart describes this 
graceful model, which is so easy to make that the home dressmaker can 
undertake its construction with perfect assurance that it will develop suc- 
cessfully. The dress can be made with or without the yoke facing, and the 
skirt is a three-piece design. ‘The pattern provides for long or short sleeves. 
Silk, mohair, linen, pique or gingham may be employed. 

The pattern, 5731, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 454 yards of 36-inch material and 14 yard of 18-inch all-over. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


NO. 4817—BOYS’ SUIT—For a small boy what could be nicer or more 
becoming than this chic little suit? ‘There is the regulation long blouse 
with deep sailor collar which can be worn with or without the shield, and 
the trousers are made without a fly and are finished with legbands or elastics. 
Madras, percale, galatea, chambray and pique will serve splendidly, the 
collar and belt being of contrasting material. 

The pattern, 4817, is cut in sizes 2 to 6 years. Medium size requires 4 
yards of 27-inch material, or 3 yards of 36-inch material, and 5% of a yard 
of contrasting material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


NO. 5678—LADIES’ WAIST—Here is a charming waist model that will 
serve for development for separate wear or as part of a complete costume. 
The one-sided effect so fashionable at the present time is noted in the 
single revers. The waist has plaited peplum finish. The pattern provides 
for high or low neck and for long or short sleeves. Pongee, linen, pique, 


NO. 5582—CHILDREN’S ONE-PIECE DRESS—Simple styles like the 
one presented in this design are always nicer for small children than the 
more pretentious ones. This frock is cut in one piece and buttons at the 
sides. The guimpe is separate and may be dispensed with in warm weather. 
No easier to make design could be selected by the busy mother, yet the frock 
is quite smart-looking. Galatea, gingham, percale, linen and chambray are 
among the most available materials. 

The pattern, 5582, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. Medium size requires 
for dress 15g yards of 36-inch material, and for guimpe 1% yards of 36-inch 
material, and 114 yards of 18-inch all-over. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


NO. 5431—LADIES’ DRESS—This is a modified sailor dress with the 
fashionable deep collar and the stylish front closing. The chemisette is re- 
movable. The skirt is cut in seven gores. The general lines of this frock 
are youthful-looking and the design is not in the least difficult to follow. 
Pale blue linen with collar and cuffs of embroidery is a nice suggestion. 

The pattern, 5431, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 53% yards of 36-inch material. ` Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


NO. 5763—GIRLS’ DRESS—Here is a tasty little dress for a small girl 
which has yoke and front panel in one. The body of the waist is gathered 
onto this yoke at the sides of the front and at the back. The skirt is a 
plain gathered one. The frock can be made with long or short sleeves and 
may be developed in linen, pique, figured lawn, flowered organdy, percale 
or gingham. 


(Consolidated) marquisette, voile, and many other dainty fabrics may be used. The pattern, 5763, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size requires 
The pattern, 5678, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 2% yards of figured goods and % of a yard of plain material, or if the 
20 State Street, Branch Offices, size requires 2% yards of 36-inch material and % of a yard of contrasting dress is made of one material, 2% yards of 36-inch fabric is needed. Price 


New York 


London, Montreal 


goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


of pattern, 15 cents. 


Style N? 5351 
The ‘‘Society’’ Shoe is truly a particu- 


lar shoe for particular women, but better 
still, itis a * Star Brand” Shoe— 

Last year “Star Brand” Shoes reached the 
largest sale the world has ever known—seven 
million pairs. 

The beautiful Colonial pump above shown is 
of dull kid leather with flexible sole. Comfort- 
able enough to be worn as a house slipper and 
substantial enough to be worn on the street. 
One of the most serviceable light shoes made. 

All “Star Brand*’ Shoes are honestly made 
of pure leather. No substitutes for leather are 
ever used. That’s why 

«n Star Brand Shoes Are Better” 

Society ” Shoes are made in white buck, 
canvas, tans, silk whipcords, and all popular 
gam the newest styles. Prices $3.50 

Beware of impure—adulterated shoes. Insist 
on having the “ Society” with the Star on the 
heel. It means as much to you as does the 

Sterling ” mark on silverware. 

if your regular dealer does not sell them it 
will pay you to change dealers. Your name 
on a post card brings book of 30 new styles. 


c ss Dept. C-25 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 


ianuractuncrs Branch of International Shoe Co. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Founded 1842. College course (4 years), College 
Preparatory (2 years), Music, Art, etc. Located in 
the Valley of Virginia, seven miles north of Roanoke. 
Seven hundred acres in grounds and farm. Build- 
ings equipped for 250 students and 35 officers and 
teachers. For catalogue and views address 


MISS MATTY L. COCKE. President, Box 310, Hollins, Va. 


If Coming to New York Why 
Pay Extravagant Hotel Rates? 


THE CLENDENING 4w; 19a st- 


New York 


Select, Homelike, Economical Suites of Parlor, 
Bedroom and Private Bath for two persons $2.00 
daily, Suites of three and four rooms for large 
families, at special weekly or monthly rates from 
May Ist to October Ist. Write for descriptive 
booklet L with fine map of City. 


ee 
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EEP your jewelry, silverware, keep- 
sakes, money, legal papers and other 
valuables just as safe in your own home 
as in a safety deposit vault—proof against 
burglary, pilfering, fire, loss or injury of 
any kind—by using the 


Lowrie Wall Safe 


The Lowrie Wall Safe is a small hardened 
steel chamber of burglar- and fire-proof con- 
struction. It sets into your wall and is an- 
Chored there. Lies flat and is readily con- 
cealed. Easily installed in either old or new 
buildings. Combination lock same as is used 
on the most expensive safes gives your valu- 
ables all the protection of the city safety de- 
posit vault, yet always within reach. 


Install a Lowrie Wall Safe in your home and 
Save the rental of a Safety Deposit Box. Pays 
for itself ina short time and after that con- 
tinues to give you perfect protection at no cost 
whatever. 

Landlords, Contractors, Architects, 


and Persons About to Build: Those who have in- 
Stalled Lowrie Wall Safes are getting returns from ten to fifty 
times the cost of installation. Write for ‘‘Reasons Why 
Lowrie Wall Safes Bring Better Rentals.” 


Protect Yourself Whether Renter or Home 
wner. Don't suffer loss when you can get full protection 

So cheaply. Send coupon now for free book “Lowrie Lore. 

Tells all about thls wonderful little fire- and thief-proof safe. 


--- FREE BOOK COUPON --- 
Just sign name and address below for free book 


Wome MMÃħňħķ 
Address 


Lowrie Safe & Lock Mfg. Company 


A Kinzie St. and Oaklev Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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fle of black velvet, and the narrow lace collars that lie flat against the dress are 
just as popular. Dresses that are especially designed to be elaborated with the 
mull accessories do not necessarily do away with all trimming. On the contrary, 
there are several excellent models, which, by the aid of the fichu, become equal 
to two distinct costumes. 

With dainty collar and cuff sets and all the many and various accessories, 
available for use, together with the rage for combining materials and trimmings 
the virtue of economy is beginning to be called into question. For, with the 
most inexpensive fabrics the most remarkable successes are obtainable. Indeed, 
many of the costliest weaves and designs have been so skillfully reproduced in 
ordinary materials that in order even to satisfy one’s highest inclinations, it is 
no longer necessary to indulge in goods that are beyond the limits of one’s pocket- 
book. Many of the daintiest summer frocks are made of embroidered voile. This 
material can be bought by the yard the same as Swiss flouncing, but it has one 
advantage over the Swiss embroideries, the cotton voile looks well all the year 
round while the lingerie is really only suitable for summer wear. Another point 
in its favor is that voile requires very little laundering, no starch, of course, 
and only a little pressing. 

Robe patterns in embroidered voile that come ready for making up are most 
attractive and usually most reasonable in price. ‘These semi-made frocks are 
quickly put together, yet, if a woman is her own dressmaker and has the time, 
she can put more individuality into her frocks if she buys the material by the 
yard and is thus unhampered by the design. 


Beautiful Voile Effects 


OILE lends itself especially well to fichu effects and if the wearer is slender 

the drapery might fall into a ribbon belt, trimmed on its lower edge with 
a three-inch ruffie of the ribbon. Both white and colored slips are used under 
voile and when the latter is chosen*it is often customary to trim the dress with 
ribbons to match. Sometimes more success is attained by using Dresden or 
pompadour ribbons for trimming purposes, the predominating color, of course, 
being the same as the foundation. For example, if a pink slip is used then the 
ribbon could be white printed in blurred pink roses, while pale, yellow ribbon, 
printed in a deeper tone of the same color, will* artistically embellish a robe 
mounted over yellow. 

The vogue for taffeta for every style and kind of dress increases and the 
quality of the silk offered becomes in every way more satisfactory. Indeed there 
is scarcely one objection to be found in the taffetas of this year. For summer 
wear there is a grade so soft and thin that it could not possibly be hot. Again, 
there is a sheen to even the black taffetas that takes away any dullness or som- 
berness so that now a black silk costume can be worn by even a young girl. 

Infinite yariety is found in the colored taffetas, with solid colors, shot 
silks and two-toned changeable effects, all apparently held in equal favor. Dark 
colors are generally relieved either by a goodly amount of white on the waist 
and perhaps hat, or else brightened by a note of some vivid color provided the 
sharp tones are becoming. Yellow or ecru lace forming collar, revers and vest 
on the bodice, so placed that a jabot falls over the revers of the coat is quite 
smart on an otherwise all black costume. 

This last effect is especially pretty if the coat revers are bordered with the 
same soft shade in silk or satin, and the hat again is of the cream color or ecru, 
with wings of the same shade, though having a black straw facing to give char- 
acter to an otherwise too pale combination. 

One costume this summer is carried out in softest silk in deep violet trimmed 
with bands of American Beauty red. These two tones are carefully chosen s3 
that exactly the right shades are obtainable. 
In this costume the skirt: shows tiny gathers at the sides of the center panel 
to give the fullness now demanded. 

This new fullness in the skirts must be carefully worked because the wish 
still remains to give a narrow effect about the feet. 

In model No. 5731 is given a dainty gown that may be made successfully of 
taffeta, messaline, foulard, pongee, pique, French gingham and linen. The gar- 
ment is simple, yet the lines are essentially smart and the frock is in every way 
attractive. Whether it be adaptable to morning or afternoon wear depends en- 
tirely upon the material chosen. For an inexpensive but sylish dress I would 
suggest champagne colored linen with the yoke of ecru lace. 

The gown has the blouse made with shoulder plaits front and back. Those 
at the front are stitched to about bust depth where they are released providing a 
becoming fullness. At the back the plaits run to the waistline. The one-piece 
sleeves are stitched to the armholes and can be made in long or short length. The 
skirt is a three-piece model and the closing of the gown is made at the back. If 
so wished the yoke may be omitted or it can be finished without a collar. 


Tendencies Toward Diversity 


NOTHER altogether charming model is presented in design No. 5481. Here 

we have the fashionable front-closing and the big sailor collar so smart this 

season. Corduroy pique, one of the stylish fabrics of the summer, may be em- 

ployed effectively in carrying out this design. The dress has removable chemisette 
and the skirt is cut in seven gores. 

In a large percentage of the new frocks two materials are combined. The 
same might be said of the new shoes. One sees patent leather and dull Russia 
leather, combined most pleasingly with suede, cloth and satin. 

Following the usual monotony of black and tan and white, most of us are 
more than willing to welcome this tendency toward diversity in color and material, 
especially when it is carried out with good taste and judgment. The new pumps 
and oxfords are certainly lovely. These are made in bewitching variety and are 
garnished with buckles and slides of which no two seem alike. 

Fashionable New York women who want to be dressed up to the standard 
now wear a pompadour scarf and carry a pompadour parasol. The new pom- 
padour styles have aroused much enthusiasm and surely they deserve all the 
popularity they enjoy. The pompadour hats are trimmed with wreaths of 
flowers and narrow ribbon, the trimmings matching the costume. Dress hats 
are elaborately trimmed with feathers and birds of paradise, while walking and 
automobile hats are trimmed with pompadour ribbons, birds, coques and wings. 

The parasol occupies an important place in milady’s wardrobe and the latest 
styles are deep, dome-shaped shades of different hues to match the costumes. 
For wear with the daintier lingerie dresses there are the most charming lingerie 
hats and sunshades. 

One hat is a huge affair with a mound-shaped crown and a brim very slightly 
concave and comparatively narrow across the front, but flared broadly every- 
where else. The crown is of black velvet and the brim inside and out a fine 
figured net. The top of the crown is decorated at the side front with a long 
straight bow of black velvet ribbon, three inches wide, from which a single long 
streamer emerges to be stretched taut across to the edge of the brim, then along 
the under side of it for two or three inches till it is caught and held by a fixed 
looking ornament composed of a rose surrounded by its leaves. After that it is 
drawn along under the chin to fall over the shoulder, apparently in the most 
careless fashion, but in reality to hook invisibly to the gown. Outside the brim, 
at the opposite side, another rose ornament holds sway. 

While the lingerie hat is frequently fashioned of the frock material a most 
artistic effect is produced if there be introduced a note of contrast in the way 
of a hat of plain batiste. 

A delightful sunshade is a mound-shaped affair of batiste lined with the same. 
The upper part is plain, but the border is closely shirred. To match the hat, if 
it is of the figured net, the sunshade might be either of the net or of the net 
lined and bordered with the batiste. Ribbons are exceedingly stylish for tail- 
ered hats for general wear. The plaiting is often arranged in a fan-shaped bow 
of several tiers, or in a cockade at the front of the brim which is held back 


The result is charming indeed. 
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The Kimball 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


if TODAY for Beauti- FREE 


to Old Age 


Before making the pur- 
chase of a piano for your 
home and children we are sure you will want to see our cata» 
logue—you will want to know about our new plan ofsellingand 
distributing our pianos direct from our factory and from our 
various factory distributing points. Write us today for our 


Money Saving Plan and Free Catalogues 


and learn how easily you can secure the GENUINE Kim- 
ball Piano at factory distributing prices and on terms to 
suit your convenience. Monthly, quarterly or annual pay- 
ments can be arranged. - 

We make every component part of the Kimball in our great 
factories—recognized as the largest in the world—therefore 
the financially strong guarantee of the House of Kimball is 
back of EVERY part of EVERY Kimball Piano. 


Valuable Features of the Kimball 


Every essential feature of the good piano can be found in the 
Kimball, together with several new and important inventions 
of our own, such as our ermzectically sealed metal covered 
pin block—the heart of the piano—impervious to dampness, 
unaffected by heat or cold, strings scientifically treated to pre- 
vent rusting, and other valuable features that give the Kimball 
that Aeiv7o0m value and most splendid musical quality. 


The Tone That Charms Your music will havea 


wonderful charm when 
you play the Kimball. The marvelously sweet, bell-like tone 
and elasticity of action interprets faithfully your every mood 
and lingers long in the memory of everyone that hears it. If 
you need a piano at all—and every home needs one—you want 
a good one. A merely pretty case with no music in it will not 
do. Secure at once theold reliable Kimball at FACTORY 
distributing prices and on terms to suit your convenience. 


oe e 
Kimball {layr Piano 
Shipped On Approval 
There are very few persons who are not lovers of good music, 
Unfortunately there have been buta limited number that could 
produce it, but now with a Kimball Player-Piano, the young, 
the old and eyen the feeble ‘‘indooor’’ people can play and 
reproduce the *“Grand Opera’’ at home, or play any and all of 
the old-time songs or popular pieces, 
Why not let us send you a Kimball Player-Piano for your trial ¢ 
and inspection, You need not pay us one penny until Fi 


you have demonstrated its splendid musical value, ease «° 
of operation, etc, rà 
Free Approval Test Fog 
Our W Stand the Freight f°" & 
Herald Freo o” SaS 


Mrs. Piano Buyer 


G ea Convenien! 

Great Catalogues and Feral 

O er strumen aken 
Offer in hoe gy s 


Fill out the coupon below and send to 
us today and get FREE our hand- 
some booklets and the Musical 
Herald, containing two pretty «° 
songs, words and music, also £ 
valuable piano information, 
our prices and terms, € « 
WRITE TODAY, oes 
> 


W.W. KIMBALL” foe 
COMPANY “see AA 


CHICAGO of S53 


At WHOLESALE 


Shipped to you direct from factory to 
home Absolutely Free. If after 30 days trial 
you are entirely satisfied, you may take 
advantage of our special offer of one in each 
locality at wholesale. We establish the 
first customer as our agent, paying a com- 
mission on future sales. Our new plan cuts out 
the middlemen’s profits and gives the saving 
direct to you. Easy monthly payments, organs 
and old pianos taken in exchange. Only one 


piano in each locality at wholesale, so write to- 
day and be the first. 


F. 0. EVANS PIANO CO., Migrs. 
211 W. Tenth St., Des Moines, Towa 


F SHADE 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. ‘*Improved”’ 
f requires no tacks, Inventor's 
Signature on genuine: 
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i Use this treat- 

! ment just be- 
Sore dressing. 

it Seewhatfresh, 
vivid coloring 

it gives you. 


|- The New 


Facial Treatment 


The following is the most effective facial treat- 
ment you could use, better even than massage. 
Just before retiring, wash your face with 
plenty of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and hot 
| water. Rub its lather in. After this, rinse in 
| warm, then in cold water. Then rub your 
skin for five minutes with a lump of ice. 
} Woodbury’s Facial Soap purifies the pores, contains prop- 
erties which are a tonic forthe skin. This treatment brings 
the blood to the face, stimulates the muscular fibres and 
i softens the skin. It causes the skin to become more active. 
i The ice gives all of the good, and none of the bad, effects 
| of a massage. 
| This treatment keeps your skin perfectly clean and well 
f supplied with pure blood,’so that it clears, colors and nour- 
j ishes itself. If continued every night for a week or two, 
j you actually can see the difference it makes. 
‘ Woodbury’s costs 25c a cake. No one hesitates at the 
f price after their first cake. 
| For 4c, we will send a sample cake. For 10c, samples 
of Woodbury’ s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
For 50c, a copy of the Woodbury Book and samples of 
the Woodbury preparations. Write today to The 
Andrew Fergens Co., Dept. 2, Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
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G54 OVERY dress style * looks its best 

gay *~ when. the plackets.. and’ seams: are 
held* smoothly. in, place with 


PATENT 


jo 4 s, Invisible A}. Hooks and 
| y Eyes i Eyes 
i f E7 4 5e 10c 
| is & pd Won't’ Rust : 
Í E te P PEET- BROTHERS 
EA ‘ Dept. AR’, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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| ABLAC 


Face PowpeR 


| WHEN ROSES BLOOM— 
When 


Nature is glorious with the first blush of 
summer—then is the charm of beauty most appre- 
ciated. LABLACHE imparts that touch of delicacy 
and refinement to the complexion 
which assists Nature in retain- 
ing the bloom of youth. 


Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous, 
t Flesh, White, Pink or 
| Cream, 50c, a box of drug- 
f gists or by mail. Seng 
10 cts, for a sample box, 


BEN. LEVY CO., 


French Perfumers, 
f Dept. 29, 
125 Kingston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


8 TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
i $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approves: Choice of Natural wa 
f or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and [ will mail a 
pa short gama ees err < y 
n remi n 
or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE, Extre 
es a little more. Inclose 5c postage. 
Bick grade switches, pompedours 
Bw es, m ours 
etc. Women "wanted to sell my 


| es 4 goods. ANNA 
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against the crown by this device. The upstanding trim- 
ming in front is a feature of the season and is a style di- 
rectly in contrast to that of the broad poised bow across the 
back of the hat which milliners have been trying to get 
away from for two seasons. These bows across the hat are 
always youthful and are usually becoming, but there is 
something so knowing and chic about the tall ornament at 
the front that nobody will be able to resist it. 

Flower toques, cone-shaped, fitted the head like gay little 
caps, and with daring bows of ribbon sloping backward 


5217 


NO. 5563—LADIES’ NIGHT-GOWN—Here is a simple night-gown model 
and a practical one that requires little time to fashion. It is designed for 
both ladies and misses and can be made with or without the yoke facings. 
Cambric, muslin, nainsook, longeloth or cross-bar dimity will serve splen- 
didly for development. 

The pattern, 5563, is cut in sizes 30 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size will require 5 yards of 36-inch material and 2 yards of edging. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. : 


NO. 5217—LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS—Every woman likes to appear neat 
and attractive about the house while performing the duties of the home and 
there is no reason why she should not when stylish house dress models that 
require little skill to make are offered her. Here is a dainty design that 
ean be fashioned with long or three-quarter sleeves and has seven-gored 
skirt. Percale, chambray, gingham and similar materials may be chosen 
for development. 

The pattern, 5217, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 6 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


NO. 4741—LADIES’ APRON—Something new in apron construction is 
presented in this design. Here we have an apron with kimono sleeves set 
in in novel fashion. The garment is protective yet attractive-looking. There 
is a strap belt at the back and a handkerchief pocket at the right side of the 
front. The apron may be made of lawn, checked gingham, striped percale or 
plain chambray. Cotton braid can be used to trim as illustrated. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS—You do not have to write a letter when order- 
ing patterns. Tell us the correct number and the correct size of each pattern you 
wish. Send the price of each pattern, and write your name and address plainly and 
in full. If you do these things your orders will be filled promptly and correctly. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department, Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, Atlanta, Ga. 


from the top, or wired ornaments of roses rearing aloft, 
are irresistibly charming. 

A chic little poke bonnet that a woman might make suc- 
cessfully at home is so delightfully dainty and summery 
that everyone is pleased with it. The hat is made over a 
wire frame with a crown completely covered with exquisite 
crushed June roses in wonderfully natural shades. At the 
left side. the hat is trimmed with a large cockade bow of 
black velvet. The close-fitting brim is of a pretty white 
Chantilly lace and the underbrim is of lace to match. 


Peerless 
Fashions 


4741 


The pattem, 4741, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 3% yards of 36-inch material and 6 yards of braid. 
Price of. pattern, 10 cents. 


NO. 3696—LADIES’ COMBINATION—This attractive combination con- 
sists of corset-cover, drawers and petticoat. It is not dificult to carry out 
and is one of the most practical combinations designed, as it does away 
with all unnecessary fullness in the under-garments. If preferred the corset- 
cover may be used alone. Lawn, batiste, nainsook or longcloth may be em- 
ployed in carrying out the design. 

The pattern, 3696, is cut in sizes 32 to 46 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires for combination 2% yards of 36-inch material, and for corset- 
cover alone 1 yard of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


NO, 2125—LADIES’ CORSET-COVER—This excellent corset-cover model 
is cut in one piece and is one of the simplest imaginable to make. Shoul- 
der straps hold it in place over the arms and the corset-cover can be finished 
with or without the peplum. The design is specially desirable for flouncing, 
but plain material may be used with good results. 

The pattern, 2125, is cut in sizes 32 to 46 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 114 yards of 1214-inch flouncing, 2 yards of beading 1% inches 
wide and 5% yards of ribbon. For the peplum is needed % yard of goods 
24 inches or more wide. For corset-cover, including peplum, of one material 
is needed % of a yard 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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Some Ancient Marriage Customs 


(Continued from Page 16) 


very present help in time of need, and liberally was she compensated. “Three 
times a bridesmaid, never a bride” shows what the lass expected for all the 
toil and trouble. 

The prospective wife of ancient times would have done well to go into 
heavy training twelve months before marriage. Little wonder that, in the 
days of George III, the wedding trip became so fashionable, 

Now, it would not be fair to my women readers if I should fail to 
answer that anxious question, “What did she wear?’ Well, as in this day, 
she generally dressed in white. And thereby hangs a tale. From distant 
Saxon days, even into the Eighteenth century, the poorer bride came to the 
wedding arrayed in a plain white robe as a public warning, since she 
brought nothing to the marriage, her husband was not responsible for her 
debts. Of course, however, brides soon began to add some little touch of 
color, and then what care in the choosing of it! Blue was for constancy, 
and green for youth; but in some sections these might not be used, because 
of feuds between families using these tints in their liveries. Yellow might 
not be worn, as it stood for jealousy; golden might not, as it meant avarice. 

The Anglo-Saxon bride went to the wedding with her hair hanging loose, 
as a sign of freedom; but upon reaching her new house immediately bound 
it up, as a sign of submission. In the days of Shakespeare the veil began 
to take the place of the flowing tresses; but this, however, was not original 
with the British, for centuries earlier the Roman and Hebrew brides had 
worn yellow veils, while the early Christians of Southern Europe had en- 
veloped both man and wife in one large cloth. Whatever was lacking, how- 
ever in georgeousness of dress was compensated among all nations by the 
profusion of flowers. Among the Greeks and Italians the myrtle and the 
olive were intertwined with white and purple flowers, the white symboliz- 
ing the girl’s purity and the purple the Saviour’s blood; while among the 
British, roses, myrtle and rosemary bedecked every bride. ‘“There’s rose- 
mary”, said the bewildered Ophelia; “that’s for remembrance; pray you, 
love, remember ;” and she might have added, “there’s the rose; that’s for 
love and secrecy.” There was long a beautiful custom for each guest to 
dip his sprig of rosemary into his cup of wine before drinking to the couple’s 
health. Then, too, the bride (if she were not a widow), and the groom wore 
garlands of wheat, as a symbol of plentifulness and increase; and in our 
day the bridal wreath of orange blossoms possesses the same meaning. 
Garlands, garlands everywhere—so many that often men had to be hired to 
carry them in the procession. Even the rejected suitor wore them—the 
garland of gray willow that the Cavalier poet, Herrick, tells us about: 


“A willow garland thou didst send, 
Perfumed, last day, to me, 
Which did but only this portend, 
I was forsook by thee.” 


Besides the flowers, there was the true love-knot worn by both bride 
and groom—an ornament introduced by the Danes in the Ninth century 
and called by them the “trulofa’, the troth. Three ornaments there were 
that only a bride was supposed to wear; a ring, for a pledge; a brooch, 
for virgin innocence; and a garland, as a crown of victory for temptations 


resisted. Ah, your early bride doubtless had as many worries over her |. 


trousseau as your modern lass. 

If there was trouble in the actual marrying there was perhaps more in 
gaining the right to marry. It would seem that a medieval lover had to 
investigate his bride’s pedigree for generations back. The church of the 
Ninth century forbade the marriage of first cousins; by the year 1100, 
second cousins were denied the right; and later, unions of third cousins 
were illegal. A widow might not wed her husband’s brother, cousin, or 
other near relatives; a person might not marry his or her godfather or 
godmother ; parents might not marry either godparent; a man and a woman 
having the same godparents might not unite; the godfather and the god- 
mother of the same child might not; even and persons who had touched the 
babe at the christening became spiritual relatives and might never choose 
one another. A man had to be so careful about falling in love in that 
period! And then, there were the bans. What groom could ever be sure 
that some scamp might not hop up during their reading and blurt out some 
half-forgotten escapade? And yet, the bans were absolutely necessary. 
Indeed, even after 1750, the Church in England was so strict about irreg- 
ular marriages that couples began to flee to the little village of Gretna in 
the southeast corner of Dumfriesshire, Scotland, where preachers asked for 
neither bans nor license. Who has not heard of Gretna Green? It is said 
that many a post-boy on the the border made a fortune in those wild races 
to the famous town. And yet, even if the couple stayed at home and had 
the bans read, the bride might not go to the church to defend herself; for 
if a maid heard her own bans read, all her children would be deaf and dumb. 

I may not be a brave man; but it would seem to me that in those times 
I should have preferred to remain single and pay my bachelor tax. 

What is the best time to marry? You will remember that Diogones 
declared there wasn’t any “best time”. The old rhyme says: 


Monday for wealth, 
Tuesday for health, 
Wednesday the best day of all; 
Thursday for losses, 
Friday for crosses, 
Saturday no luck at all. 

But it all depends. May 14, even if it be a Wednesday, brings ill luck all 
the rest of the year; while Childermas Day, the anniversary of Herod’s 
massacre of the innocents, is an absolute guarantee of misfortune. Then, 
again, evil times result if you have your bans read at the end of one quarter 
and you marry on the first Sunday in the next. On the other hand, a wed- 
ding on the last day of the year is exceedingly fortunate; while a wedding 
on a day when the moon is growing is believed even yet by the northern 
British to bring all happiness. In our age few couples would brave public 
opinion to be married on Sunday. Before the Reformation, however, and 
perhaps a century afterwards, the Sabbath was the day of days. The lass 
in the old ballad was, after all, but a conventional girl; 


“As I walked forth one May morning, 
I heard a fair maid sweetly sing, 

As she sat under a cow milking, 

‘We will be married © Sunday,” 

And what month is best? The ancient Romans held that May and Feb- 
ruary were particularly unlucky; while before the Reformation the Church 
forbade unions between the first Sunday of Advent and Hilary Day; between 
Septuagesima Sunday and Low Sunday; and between Rogation Sunday 
and Trinity Sunday; leaving only 32 weeks in the year for “ship-wreck- 
ing.” To this day the old law and superstition are heard in the rhyme: 


“Marry in Lent and yow'll live to repent; 
Marry in May and yow'll rue the day. 

What with marriage customs, feast riots, bedroom games, spiritual rel- 
atives, bellings, church laws, unlawful days, and superstitions, wedlock 
Was even a more venturesome business in former times than it is today. 

What a romance of fact and fiction centers about the wedding-ring! 
From time immemorial the ring has been a symbol of both power and con- 
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Say Farewell 
to Every Corn 


Don’t pare off the top layer and 
That’s simply 


let the real corn go. 
folly. 

It is dangerous, 
too. A slip of the 
blade often. means 
aninfection. Some- 
times it means blood 
poison. 

That form of home 
surgery doesn’t be- 
long to these intelli- 
gent times. 


Baw 


tity treatment used by millions is 
this: 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster. It is 
done in a jiffy. The pain ends in- 
stantly—the corn is forgotten. 

Then the B & B wax gently looséns 
the corn. In 48 hours the whole corn 
comes out, root and all. 

No soreness, no discomfort, 

Fifty million corns have been ended 
in this way since this famous wax 
was invented. 

Let it remove one for you. That 
will show you the end of corn 
troubles forever. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blye-jay Bunion Plasters 


Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, ete. 


It is narrowed to be comfortable. 


(150) 


Save 4to% 
the Price 


and have the fastest, latest model, most 
saving fireless cooker made. The Rapid 
roasts, bakes, steams, stews, boils and 
fries all inside the cooker. Cooks deli- 
ciously—nothing spoils or burns or needs 


watching. You can visit, sew, shop—enjoy yourself out- 
doors—your dinner is preparing and never fails to be de- 
licious. I am making a Special Price on 10,000 Cookers= 


2 Fireless 
Cooker 


Won’t you test a Rapid in your kitchen a month at my 
risk? If you decide you don’t want it you don’t need 
to keep it—you won’t lose one penny. 


Saves 75c on Every Dollar For Fuel 


Where you burn gas or coal 2,3 and 4 hours, you will 
use it but a few minutes with the Rapid—saving all that 
waste. 
better flavor, juicy, tender. 


125-Pace Recipe Book FREE 


* Shows how you can cut down your grocery and meat 
bills at least x with a Rapid. 
expensive cuts of meat, etc., and have just as appetizing, 
nourishing food. Send for this Book of 125 famous 
recipes—you too will be amazed at the saving and com- 

fort of a Rapid. 
Factory Price gives youa Rapid at a trifle above ac- 
tual cost of making. 


WM. CAMPBELL COMPANY, Dept. 160, Detroit, Mich. 


My Rapid 


But better still your food will taste 75% better— 
Write for my 


How you can use the less 


Write today—remember my Special 


AGENTS WANTED 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW, EXCLUSIVE LINEN HEEL 
and toe guaranteed hosiery wants agent in every county. 
Sales enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, increasing 
income. Exclusive territory. Credit. D. PARKER CO., 
720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN EACH LOCALITY. TO 
Sick, accident, death benefits. And 
All or spare time. $50 to 
BOX NG-293, Coving- 


join this Society. 
introduce our Memberships. 
$300 a month, Write for plans. 
ton, Ky. 


AGENTS GET BUSY. HERE’S WHAT THEY ALL 
want, Act quick. Sell “Ambrew’’, the latest summer 
drink. A concentration of barley malt and hops. Just 
the thing for hot weather. A summer seller—what every 
agent is looking for. Every home a user. Just think— 
one taste is all that is needed and your sale is made—a 
sure repeater. Overwhelming demand. Spare time or 
all the time. Get ready for the sizzling hot weather. 
Quick sales—large profits—territory going fast. Just send 
a postal, we'll show you how to make money quick. 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 2812, Cincinnati, O. 


GASOLINE SELF-HEATING FLAT IRON. 
Sad Iron Stand sells for $6.00. Agents’ price, complete 
outfit, $3.50. Riches awaiting you. Agents, this is a 
money-coining proposition. A few of our best agents are 
selling 135 outfits a month. It’s wonderful how eager 
every family is, to get this absolutely safe New Air-pres- 
sure Self-heating Sad Iron. Selling like wildfire every- 
where. Rush your remittance, $3.50, for the above de- 
scribed outfits. Town, County and State agents wanted. 
Agents’ Money-Making Catalog of many other articles 
free. NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., Sad Iron Room 13, 
Salina, Kansas. 


PUMP AND 


THIS OFFER IS FOR WOMEN AND MEN. AGENTS 


it costs me about $2.00 to secure your name and ship 
sample machine, but it’s a dead sure way of convincing 
you I’ve got best household invention on earth. It’s a 
mechanical wonder, and sells at sight. Put one cent 
against my two dollars and let me show you. A postal 
will do. ELMER E. STEVENS, 1423 Adams Express 
Bldg., Chicago. 


DYEING AND CLEANING 


—easaeser ww v eee 


BBA 

BIG PROFITS: OPEN A DYEING AND CLEANING ES- 

tablishment, splendid field, little capital needed. We 

teach a successful method by mail. Write for booklet. 
BEN-VONDE SYSTEM, Dept. A-T, Charlotte, N. C. 


PATENT BOOKS ON 


SHORT STORIES of BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to. patentability. Guide Book 


and What To Invent, with valuable list of inventions 
wanted, sent free. One million dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample free. VICTOR J. EVANS & 
CO.. Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS—$9,000 OFFERED FOR CER- 


tain inventions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
‘What to Invent’ sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. Patents Obtained or Fee Re- 
turned. We advertise your patent for sale at our expense. 
Established 16 years. Address CHANDLER & CHAND- 
LEE, Patent Attorneys, 1043 F St., Washington, D. C. 


HOW TO OBTAIN AND SELL 
Patents, containing exhaustive information on these sub- 
jects with 100 mechanical; movements, mailed free on re- 
quest. F. G. DIETERICH & CO., 614 Ouray Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


OUR BIG FOUR 
COMBINATION 


Each a Year $1.10 


All Four For 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
The One Great Southern Monthly, 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 
The Great Authority on Fashions. 
WOMAN’S WORLD, 
Most Largely Circulated Monthly in America, 
NEEDLECRAFT, 
Essential to Lovers of Fancy Work. 
Address CLUBBING DEPT., 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


ATLANTA, GA. 


aes 
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Avoid Cheap 
Substitutes 


Baker’s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


IS OF UNEQUALED QUALITY 


For deli- 
cious natu- 
ral flavor, 
delicate 
aroma,abso- 
lute purity 
and food 
value, the 
g f 4 mostimpor- 

G tant requi- 
sites of a good cocoa, it is the 
standard 
Sold in ¥% 1b., 3⁄4 1b., 1% 1b., and 1 Ib. cans, 

net weight 

Trade Mark On Every Package 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT 
FREE 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LIMITED 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Sure protection 
for your 
dining table 


A good part of the price you 
pay for a dining tableis the 
cost of giving it that beauti- 
ful polished top. ‘The only 
absolutely cer- 

tain protection 

{for that elegant 

surface is a 


Peerless finie ma 
Table Mat 
Don’t risk your handsome table when you 
can give it this sure protection for one 
uarter the cost of refinishing and poa 

it after it has become scarred and staine 

by hot dishes and spilled liquids. Ask 
our dealer to show you the 
eerless Asbestos Table Mat— 
you can tell the genuine by 
this. trade mark. If your 
dealer cannot Papp you 
write to us for nearest dealer’s 
address and our booklet ‘“‘To 
the Woman Who Cares,” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
Dept.225. 215 Loomis St.,Chicago, lil. 


1912 Spring Samples 


of Weil Fabrics 
Now Ready 


“PEERLESS ~~ 
ASBESTOS 
TABLE MAT 


The very latest materials 


which must appeal to the ex- fii 


acting taste of clever women 


who want to dress fashionably fi 


at lowest possible cost. These 


exclusive Weil Fabrics are sold i 


direct to you without retailers’ profits. 


Our literature tells how. Write for 1912 {Ei 


fashion plates and Spring Samples today. 
Sent Free, 


ILs 1415 Vine St. 
å FABRIC Ca Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENT 


Here’s what they all want. Act quick mm 
Sell “AMBREW ” Concentrated Beer Ex- Ma > 
tract. Makes a real, genuine sparkl- 
ing Beer right at home by adding water, 

Saves over 100 per cent of Brewer’s 

price. Not a Near-Beer, not an imt- 

tation; but real Lager Beer. 

NO LIQUOR LICENSE RE- 7f 
UIRED. STRICTLY LEGI-{ 
IMATE. Light, compact, 

carry weeks supply. ‘*AM- 

BREW” is the concentrated 

ingredients of real lager beer. 

Same materials used by brew- 

ers in brewing the best Lager Beer, ff 

SOMETHING NEW. Enormous de- Bie 

mand; Quick sales; Large profits. © ; 

Send postal, we’ll show you how to make money quick. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. Dept. 2724 Cincinnati, 0. 


ms has made man wise—and wary.” 


AGENTS-GET BUSY. 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


fidence. Among the Assyrians, Hebrews, Greeks, and other ancients it was 
used as a seal for signing orders, and thus for ages it has been a token of 
binding authority. And then, what symbolism! Its gold signifies purity of 
love, its endlessness promises eternal love; its roundness hints of the round 
flowing of love; as a “single thing” it stands for the “oneness” of the 
couple; its exactness of fit is a reminder of the harmony in the tempers 
and tastes of the two; the price takes the place of the ancient purchase 
money; as it neither slips nor hurts, so husband and wife should never 
wound nor evade other. If the ring be lost it is a warning that the hus- 
band’s love will soon pass away; if broken, that he will soon die. 


“As your wedding-ring wears 
Yow ll outlive your cares.” 


How long it has been considered a necessity for weddings cannot be told. 
Tradition claims that the first one was made of iron and adamant by Tubal 
Cain for a man named Prometheus; the iron, thought Cain, signified lasting- 
ness and the adamant perfect concord. The early Romans commonly used 
a plain iron ring; while the poorer English, even in the Nineteenth century, 
used the ring for the church keys. Even yet the poverty-stricken Irishman 
who cannot buy one rents it, and tradesmen in the smaller towns make no 
mean income by keeping three or four in stock. What will a man not do in 
times of dire necessity? Long after the Norman Conquest peasants used 
circles of rushes or sedges, and Eighteenth century Fleet Street parsons, 
ready for any emergency, constantly carried brass curtain-rings in their 
pockets. The Puritans forbade the use of any ring, as savoring of pagan- 
ism; but who ever successfully dictated public tastes? 

In the days when the espousal was in vogue the girl invariably received 
a ring if her lover had the money to buy it, and this band she wore on the 
right hand until at the wedding it was transferred to her left. If the future 
husband was too poor to buy or rent a ring, he gave her a kiss—so binding 
a token that the law allowed such a lassie, if jilted, to retain half of his 
presents—and all the kisses. The common people even considered it sacred, 
named it the “mystic kiss” and declared that it made the two lives one. 
After the giving of the ring or the kiss, wine was generally drunk by the 
bride and’ the groom, and this ceremony, known as a “wet bargain”, made 
the contract even more binding. Oftentimes, too, at the espousal, a silver 
coin was blessed and broken and a piece given each partner to be hung over 
the heart; and this, also, took unto itself a sacredness and a power to 
drive away trouble and cure disease. Among the wealthy a French inven- 
tion, called a gemmal, gimmal, or geminal ring, constructed with a clasp 
so as to become one band or several, took the place of the broken coin, and 
when brought together at the wedding by the couple and the witnesses, who 
each took a portion at the espousal, was found to be engraved with a rhyme 
incomplete without every small golden band. 

These rhymes or “posies’—what marvelous creations in verse! An 
English bishop engraved on the ring of his fourth wife: 


“If I survive 
ril make them five.” 


Bishop Ball, of St. David’s, chose as the motto for his wife’s ring the 
words, “Bene parere, parere, parare det mihi Deus”, all of which means, 
“God make me prolific, obedient and sedulous.” Most modern brides would 
have returned it with thanks and regrets. The village poet (who also con- 
structed poetry for tombstones and candy hearts), often reached heights 
of eloquence in such efforts as 


“I will be yours 
While life endures.” 

“If you deny 

Then sure I die.” 

“I did commit no act of folly 
When I married my sweet Molly”. 


Today we invariably put the ring on the third finger of the left hand. 
Why this choice? It has not always been customary; old pictures of the 
Virgin Mary, such as Raphael’s ‘“‘Espousal’, show the band on the right. 
There is a definite reason for the modern convention. Besides being less 
used and, therefore, less exposed to dangers, and being the weaker finger 
and, therefore, symbolizing the wife’s dependence, the third digit of tbe 
left hand has been supposed, from the days of the Egyptians until this 
hour, to be connected diréctly with the heart by a vein called the “vena 
amoris”. This finger, thought the ancients, resisted disease longest; gout 
never attacked it until the heart had become affected, and then the pain in 
the finger was the death sign; the alchemists believed it the quickest to 
give warning of poison, and they habitually stirred their potions with it. 
It was indeed the “finger of life’. To this day the mountaineers of Virginia 
and Tennessee wear a special ring on it to drive away rheumatism, and 
stoutly aver that the process gives relief. But whether the ring were on the 
right or on the left hand made little difference before Shakespeare’s day ; 
for it was considered decidedly immodest in any unmarried person to wear 
such an ornament unless he were a judge, a physician, or a state authority. 

Do you know why we throw the old shoe? The symbolism of the shoe is 
doubtless older than any existing nation. Ruth’s kinsmen pulled off his to 
indicate that he had resigned all command over her. Among the Assyrians 
and Jews, when a bargain had been made, a man sometimes gave his sandal 
as’a token of good faith. Every small boy can testify that it is a symbol 
of authority, and some married men are still said to “live under the slipper”. 
But the wedding shoe is thought to be a relic of the ancient times when 
the pursuing father hurled missiles at the robber groom. Among the Anglo- 
Saxon it was customary to throw a sandal after the bridal chariot to show 
that authority had been transformed to the husband, and at the wedding 
itself the father often handed the shoe to the groom, who, by way of re- 
minder, tapped his wife’s head with it. It was then hung over the groom’s 
pillow in the bridal bed; but sometimes, when the bride was known to have 
a will of her own, practical jokers slipped into the chamber and transferred 
it to the wife’s pillow! 

The medieval Germans always threw the bride’s slipper from the bed- 
room to the guests, and then indeed there was scrambling; for the person 
capturing it would be the next to marry. Then would the gallants carry it 
to the dining room, fill it with wine, and drink to the bride’s eternal] 
prosperity. 
| Many are the proverbs connecting themselves with marriage. “Woman 
“A blind man’s wife needs no painting.” 
“Who has a fair wife needs more than two eyes.” “A fair woman and a 
| torn gown will always find some nail in the way.” “The more women look 
|in the glass, the less they look to their houses.” The lazy wife “has broken 
(her elbow at the church door”, and “women and hens, through too much 
gadding, are lost.” 


i 
| “The wife that expects to have a good name 
| Is always at home, as if she were lame.” 


Marriage has kept the world sane; it brings contentment; it creates 
order; it inspires personal progress. 


“A little house well filled 
A little land well tilled 
And a little wife well willed.” 


What greater joy than this? For, as Solomon declares, “houses and riches 
are the inheritance of fathers; but a prudent wife is from the Lord.” 


June, 1912 


INDESTRUCT— 


TRUNKS om 


are guaranteed for five years 
of sincere service. 


We build that guarantee 
in to the trunk, and then 
back it up with a signed in- 
surance policy that protects 
you against loss. 

You could not have stronger proof 


of our confidence in the wearing 
ability of the Iudestructo. 


You should not buy a trunk that 
does not protect you just as carefully. 


3,000 Indestructo Dealers are wait- 
ing to tell you other reasons why you 
should buy an Indestructo Trunk. 


Your particular dealer’s name and 
our “Trunk Table” will be gladly 
sent to you to-day. 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO. 
217 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Ind. 


OF OF Gladness 


sist Cloth 


Polishes at one opera- 


tion. Absorbs all dust and im- 
parts beautiful lustre to pianos, 
furniture, woodwork, etc. Can’t 
grease nor harin finest surfaces. Quickly re- 
newed with little Oil of Gladness—the original 
cleaner and polisher compound. Also made 
in mops. If not at your dealer's, send his 
name and get a Sample Dust Cloth Free. 


DUNLAP MFG. CO. 
1017 W. Washington St, Bloomington, Ills. 


egy] FOR YOUNG WOMEN NASHVILLE, TENN. 
| IRA LANDRITH, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
i Miss Hood and Miss Heron, Prins. 
Ideal College for refined girls. City ad- 
vantages. Faculty graduates of first 
American and foreign universities. Right 
ofcertification to other colleges. Schoolsof 
Music, Art, Expression. Modern Languages. 
Physical Education. Domestic Science. 
Registerearly, Belmont College, Box C. 


SULLINS COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


FREE EDUCATIONAL TOUR TO WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND 
TO ALL BOARDING STUDENTS REGISTERING FOR 434 
SESSION BEFORE JUNE Ist, 1912. 

A select school for 135 young ladies, located in a beautiful 
motintain valley, altitude 1800 feet. Delightful all-year round 


climate. Health conditions unsurpassed. Modern buildings. 
Gymnasium and out door sports. Preparatory and college 


work. Fine home-like atmosphere. Art, Expression, Music, 


Individual instruction. University and Conservatory special- 
ists. $300.00 and up. > 


Free educational tour to Washington and Richmond to all 
boarding students registering for 43d Session before June 
1, 1912. 


Write for Catalog. . 


VIRGINIA, Bristol, Drawer 549-B. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro 


Greensboro Female College 


Foundèd in 1838. Ideal home school for girls, with a distinctive 
Christian atmosphere. Limited number of students with small 
classes. Four years of collegiate work leading to A. B. degree. 
Beautiful location with unsurpassed health record. Students ad- 
mitted on certificate from accredited High Schools. High standards 
and individual instruction. 

For catalog, address 


Mrs. Lucy H. ROBERTSON, President 


EEO nman no ae Sh tl ee ee ae 
BREN Al | College—Conservatory 
GAINESVILLE, GA. 
The unique combination of these two institutions offers 
highest grade collegiate advantages, rationally adapted n 
the nature and needs of women. Music, Art, Oratory anc 
Domestic Science are fitted into the standard A. B. courses 
or may be pursued as special courses. Grounds, buildings 
and equipment unsurpassed. Climate famous for health 
both winter and summer. 500 students representing 30 


states and foreign countries. Complete story in beautiful 
catalog. Address 


BRENAU, Box 10, Gaines ville, Ga. 


TYPEWRITERS waxes 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 
= $15 up. First class Machines jresh Jrom 

Mfrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor 
tunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est. 1892) 34-36 W. Lake St., €hieago 


Cleanliness is a necessity . 
that knows a law— Pears’ 
Soap. 

Pears’ is both a law and 
a necessity for toilet and 


bath. 


Sold everywhere. 


Al-Ver Maternity Skirt 


This skirt is adjustable on a regular band and 
does not mar the effect of an ordinary skirt. 
The adjustment is entirely covered with a panel 
back, which makes it a neat, dressy garment. 
Simple to adjust. No elastic. No heavy cum- 
bersome belt. Simply hooks and eyes as on 
an ordinary skirt. 

When ordering send natural waist measurement and skirt 
length front. 

Made in fine or storm Serge. 

Colors—Black, Blue, Grey or Brown, 

Sizes up to 29 inch waist band - = =- 2209 
Sizes 30 inch waist and over - - = $6.95 

We send you this garment on approval, express prepaid, 
upon receipt of full amount, Jf not satisfactory return same at 
our expense, and we will refund you the entire amount, 


DON’T DELAY. SEND TODAY. 


The Al-Ver Cloak and Suit Company 
108 Century Building, Dept. 12, Cleveland, Ohio 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th Street 
Subway and 
53rd Street 

Elevated 


Broadway cars 
from Grand 
Central Depot 
pass the door 


Strictly 
First- Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


and up 
Send for Booklet 


10 Minutes Walk 
to 20 Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


When in Detroit Stop at 


HOTEL 
TULLER 


Cor. Adams and Park Sts, 


In the center of the theatre, shopping and business district. 
Has large convention hall and grand roof garden cafe. Music 
from 6.00 p. m. to 12.00 p.m. Every room has private bath. 
European plan. Rates $1.50 per day and up. 


Prepare Your Complexion. 


The Summer sun is sure to injure your 
Complexion unless precautions are taken. 
Be fortified against Sunburn and Tan by 
_ using Magnolia Balm beforehand. 
This delightful lotion protects the cuticle 
om the ravages of sun or wind. 
eautifies your complexion and makes 
the skin soft and delicate as a child's. 
HAGAN’S 


Magnolia Balm 


LIQUID TOILET POWDER. 


Three Colors: 
White, Pink, Rose-Red. 
Price 75c. bottle of either 
Į} color. Sid by all dealers, or if 
not obtainable will be sent, char- 
i] ges prepaid, on receiptof price by 
[7g the proprietors. 

Send 10 cents (coin) for set of 
3 Samples, one of each color. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 


241 South Fifth Street, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ha E New and Absolutely 
Fire Proof 


Pears’ 


In the Garden 


Edited by JOHN C. SIMS 


66 LOVES de warm weather, but hotter de sun shine, faster de 
grass grow!” This from Jimmie, son of Africa, as he lazily 
leaned on his hoe and ruefully gazed at the task before him. 

The belated spring is here at last. All plants—domestic, 

foreign, and naturalized—are growing with astonishing rapidity. 
The thing to do when cultivating one’s garden is to begin in time and 
keep everlastingly at it. Weeds and grass should be killed as soon 
as they germinate. A gentle stirring of the soil around the plants 
after each rain, just as a crust begins to form, will kill any germ- 
inating seeds and check evaporation, thus conserving the moisture 
which will be so much needed during May and June. The people of 
this Southland have yet much to learn about the conservation of 
moisture. 

The dust blanket, as it is called, will carry most plants safely 
through any drouth that we have. 

Where one has waterworks, there is no excuse for the dried up 
appearance of gardens and lawns during our summers, long though 
they be. The trouble is this: the majority who have water for irri- 
gation know absolutely nothing about how to use it for results of the 
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A Double Banksia Rose 


right kind. They apply just about as much on one square rod of 
lawn as should be used on one square foot, then wonder why Brown’s 
velvety sward that has never known what it was to get a “sprink- 
ling” from the hose is so luxuriant, and theirs so scorched and 
brown. The burden of blame at last is placed upon the seedsman 
—that’s human nature. 

The writer is often amused as he walks down a street in some 
flower-loving town, about sundown. On either side are the inhabi- 
tants thereof doing “stunts” with their drouth killers. One lady is 
standing at a distance of 30 feet and directing a stream from a 
three-quarter inch hose at a rose bed on the other side of the lawn. 
The buds and blooms couldn’t fare worse in the clutch of an equinoc- 
tial gale. The water is thrown on the already sun-baked soil with all 
the force that the pressure gives. Enough is hurled in that direc- 
tion in three, not more than five, minutes to flood the ground. Then 
she gives the border of geraniums and nasturtiums a broadside: 
making them look as if they had received the especial attentions of 
a water-spout. The lawn is lightly sprinkled to remove the dust; 
smilingly she surveys the result of her artificial shower and is truly 
thankful for the conveniences of modern life. At 10 o’clock the 
next day what is the result of this sprinkle? The lawn is drier 
than ever; the rose bed is becoming more and more like the pave- 
ment: absolutely no benefit received from the application of the 
afternoon before, for the simple reason that no judgment had been 
used along with the hose. 

There is an old saying that was handed out to me when a child 
on every occasion: “Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well.” 

Remember this, flower growers, when watering plants in this 
hot land of ours. When you water anything in pots, window 
boxes, or in the open ground, soak the soil thoroughly and give no 
more until the soil gets dry, comparatively speaking. When this 
rule is strictly followed and the ground well mulched, the reward 
is a garden beautiful. Mulching is almost an unknown art with 
many really up-to-date gardeners. The best material is pine straw. 
It is not easily blown about as are leaves and not so noticeable as 
excelsior used by some, though anything to conserve moisture and 
prevent the ground from baking will answer the purpose. A mulched 
rose plant will produce a third more blooms during a season than 
one unmulched. 

Last year, I had a bed of chrysanthems that stood the pro- 
longed autumn drouth splendidly. The ground was thickly covered 
with wheat straw. The other chrysanthemums, with nothing to 
break the terrific force of the sun’s rays, slowly died. 

There is another advantage in covering your beds with a mulch: 
it saves work. The grass and weeds are smothered. 


SONG WRITERS 


us for particulars. IMPERI 
88, No. 25 W. 42nd Street, New York. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP BEST 


FOR SKIN 
AND HAIR 


Itis so because of itsextreme 
purity, delicate yet effective 
medication, and refreshing 
fragrance. It costs but little 
more than ordinary soaps, 
wears to a wafer and gives 
comfort and satisfaction 
every moment of its use, 
for toilet, bath and nursery. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address *“‘Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 

a@~-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Outi- 
eura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. at stores or by mail, 


Don’t allow good garden stuff or 
fruit “to go to waste.” Preserve it 
for winter use—vegetables and fruit 
will not spoil in these air-tight, all- 
glass sanitary jars. 


ATLAS 


“E-Z SEAL’ JARS 


These are the all-glass jars, with the 
all-glass cap—no metal to taint the 
fruit. No twisting and turning. No 
shattering, no splattering. Easy to 


fill, easy toseal, easy toopen and clean. 
Try putting up beets, beans, corn 
and tomatoes this season. It is fun 
when you use the E-Z Seal Jar. 


Free Jar and Free Book 


Cut out this coupon, take it to < 
your grocer—he will give you one ~ 
E-Z Seal Jar—FREE. Be sure ~ 

ead write us for FREE Book ~ 

of Recipes—it -tells many ~ 

things you should know. va Seah vey 
Get the Jar from the 7 

grocer. Get the Book = tee jar yan wae 
from ws PEG 
HAZEL-ATLAS HAz*L-ATLASGLABS OO, 
GLASS CoO. 4 Wheeling, W. Va. 


This is to certify that I have re- 
ceived one “Atlas” E-Z Seal Jar 
free of all cost or obligation, 
the first coupon presented by any mem- 
ber of my family. 


TO THE DEALER:— Present this to jobber from 
by cg gi recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons must 

be signed by you and returned before Nov. 1, 1912, 
DEALER'S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I gave 


one ‘“‘Atlas” E-Z Seal Jar to the person whose signature $ 


appears above. 


sane nnn en nn ans seaman enn eesenerseens mt saeeeceenneaeses sanecssesscenmmemmmeme 


Do you want your songs published 
free by reliable publishers? Write 
AL ARR. CO., Suite 


ae 
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INCE the beginning of 
this department letters 
have come to me from 
Scout Patrols every- 
where, the majority of which are organized by the 

young men and boys of the town in which the companies are 
situated. But it is my special privilege to tell the Boy Scouts 
of Dixie about a REAL scout; one of the few surviving 
now left to us. This kindly gentleman and most gallant sol- 
dier is Captain Chas. L. Von Berg, and he sent me his letter 
and pictures of himself and his surroundings. He has a 
picturesque lodge on East Mountain near Fayetteville, Ark., 
and he has served as a scout in the Western army as well 
as in the war between the states. In this letter he says: 

“As there is no enemy now to scout for I feel much in- 
terested in the American boys and so I am scouting for them, 
in order to make manly boys out of them. I take pleasure in 
forwarding you a few photographs and if you desire to re- 
produce them in your valuable magazine you have my per- 
mission to do so as well as my hope that they may con- 
tribute to the great 
good of the move- 
ment. 

“I regret that I 
cannot send you a 
photo of the troop 
under my charge 
now, but will do so 
as soon as I can get 
one taken. My troop 
is composed of the 
best (looking) boys 
in our city and they 
are taking much in- 
terest in the Scout 
movement. I am very 
proud of them and 
they honor and re- 
spect me as though 
I were their father. 
Here’s to you,+a 
Scout’s howdy and 
good wish. Yours 
very truly, 

“CHAS. L. VON BERG, 
Scout Master, Troop 
Nort.” 


Now, Captain von 
Berg is 75 years old 
but is vigorous and 
active and full of 
kindliness and that 
eternal youth which 
is a part of every 
good man and which 
keeps him in touch 
with boys and makes 
him understanding of 
their interests as he 
was of the interests of the native North American Indians, 
who are, after all, rather childish souls in their natural state. 

The pictures show Capt. von Berg and some of his Indian 
friends. He says of the picture on which the little Indian 
girl is seen: “This is Sioux Chief Little Wolf, of the Rose- 
bud Agency, who visited me three years ago. He was one 
of the young warriors in the Custer massacre on the Little 
Big Horn in June, 1876. The little girl, Kulu, his daughter, 
has her bridal cape on. It contains 170 elk bridal teeth, 
worth $2,500. Two generations contributed to this cape. It 
is impossible to collect any such amounts now.” 

Speaking of his home, Capt. von Berg says: “My Scout’s 
Lodge, located on the East Mountain, one mile from Fayette- 
ville, 2,000 feet above the level, overlooks the beautiful 
scenery of the Ozarks, and in clear weather I can see the 
Twin Mountains in Oklahoma, forty miles off. 

“Every night at 9 o’clock, I blow the bugle call ‘Taps’ 
for my Scout Boys and for the old veterans who wore the 
blue and the gray, for all enjoy the sound, and we know that 
the final ‘Taps’ will soon have to be 
sounded for all those heroes of the 
greatest army that ever was.” 

I think all Boy Scouts will be glad 
to meet Capt. von Berg, thus, and I 
want to whisper to our Boy Scouts in 
Dixie that I have asked Capt. von 
Berg to send us some real scout stories 
and let us hope he will! Think of 
these stories told around a camp-fire 
in the woods this summer, and then 
think how real the old days would seem 
if we had more scout masters like Capt. 
von Berg. But, anyway, we are lucky 
to have this glimpse of him and I 
think we will all be grateful for it. 


How to Organize a Scout Band 


T is delightful to realize that all 

over our country the boys are eager- 
ly welcoming the Scout movement and 
I have tried to answer every letter 
that has come to me from these boys 
and to tell them all they want to know. 
Many there are who do not yet fully 
understand the importance of the move- 
ment or what it means for our boys. 
To those who have questioned me I 
have been obliged to say, “Write to 
Boy Scout Headquarters, Fifth Ave. 
Building, New York City.” I have not 
liked to do this but the subject was a 
bigger one than I could easily handle 


Capt. Chas. L. von Berg, Friend of the Boy Scouts you. 


Capt. von Berg, Chief Little Wolf and his daughter, Kula 


BOY SCOUT DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by SARA D. HALLEY 


to each boy in a single letter; 
in fact, it really fills a book. 
Now, I have gotten this book; | 
it is called “Boy Scouts of 
America” and it is the official handbook of the association. 
To every boy who wants it it will be sent, if he will fulfil 
one slight requirement first. Write to me, every boy who 
wants this book, and get it pretty soon thereafter. You will 
find it excellent reading. 


Reports From Boy Scouts in Dixie 


NDER this head I want, each month, to give some ac- 
count of what our boys are doing in the various troops 
throughout the South; already I have some interesting let- 
ters from patrol leaders and scoutmasters, and I want more; 
I want those that tell me plans and projects and purposes. 
Now, here is just the sort of thing I want and which I know 
all our Boy Scouts will enjoy, too. 
Mooresville, N. C. 
I am very much interested 
in the Scouts as I 
am the Patrol leader 
of Troop No. 1 in 
Mooresville. We have 
been organized about 
four months, and 26 
of us are soon to be 
First Class Scouts. 
We go on regular 
hikes when the 
weather permits and 
have planned one for 
Friday night. Our 
Scout Leader is Zeb 
V. Turlington, and 
his assistant is Dr. 
Reid Morrison. ‘The 
people of Mooresville 
are much interested 
in Our movements. 
We are expecting to 
go on a hike to the 
Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in the summer. 
“You said to write 
you to find out your 
way of making 
money; please let me 
know what this is. I 
am a subscriber to 
UNCLE REMUS'S 
HOME MAGAZINE and 
am glad to hear of | 
your having a depart- | 
ment for the Boy | 
Scouts. When I get | 
some snap-shots of 
our troop will send to 
Yours forever, 
“J. PINK Miris.” | 
Now, of ccurse, I have answered that letter and those boys | 
know how to make money. The First Class Scouts will 
have their two dollars earned by themselves, as is required 
and I want every Troop in Dixie to be in the same pleasant 
position. 


“Dear Dixie Circle, Junior: 


No Fire-Arms for Real Boy Scouts 


HE Boy Scouts of America must not carry fire-arms 

and any boy in a scout uniform who carries a revolver 
or a rifle is disobeying the instructions of the leaders of 
that organization. James ©. West, Chief Scout Executive 
of the Boy Scouts said that he has been authorized by the 
Executive Board of his organization to take such steps as 
may be necessary to make it clear to the public that the 
real scout movement is not military and is distinctly opposed 
to having the boys carry fire-arms. “The aim of the Scout 
movement is, through peace scouting and wholesome outdoor 
activities, to build the character of the boy.” 

There will be at least 4,000 camps of Boy Scouts in this | 
country this summer. These figures 
were obtained from reports sent in to 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 
of the Boy Scouts of: America, by va- 
rious scout masters. Four thousand 
Scout masters have said that they are 
going to take the boys camping. It is 
quite probable that the number will be | 
still greater. 


A Quick-Witted Boy Scout | 


HOMAS R. G. JONES, South 
Side, Easton, Pa., writes the fol- | 
lowing incident at quick work and first 
aid by one of his Scouts: “One of our | 
Scouts is a meter reader. He hap- 
pened to be sent to a home. When he 
arrived there the gas had sprung a 
leak into the street and followed the 
pipe into the house. The house was 
filled with gas fumes and made the 
mother and two children unconscious. 
They were revived after sending for a 
doctor. The Scout gave first aid and 
opened the windows. He then ran to | 
the nearest telephone and called up the | 
Gas company and explained the cir- 
cumstances to them. That night he 
was complimented by the Gas CONN 
pany for his clever work.” 
Boy Scouts in Petolskey, Michigan, 
have organized an employment bureau. 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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we result! With our splendid 
* recipe book, “Frozen Dainties,” 
and with the wonderful modern 


| 
| Triple Motion 


WHITE- MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


the dessert problem is made as easy as ABC. 


The famous Triple Motion cuts down the 
freezing time one-third, gives greater bulk to 
the mixture and makes it smooth, velvety, 
delicious. There's a lifetime of service and 
pleasure in the White Mountain. You'll be 
amazed to find how you can vary your frozen 
desserts—how economical they are—how 
easy. Write to-day for our recipe book, 
“Frozen Dainties.” Sent to you free. Address 


F occ T The White 
: "S Mountain 
Freezer Co. 

Dept. T 
Nashua, N. Hi. |} 


Look “> for 
the Diamond 

trade mark 

on the Wrupper 


Hill’s Clothes Dryer À 


SIMPLE in construction. Noth- 
ing to getout of order. Made in two 
light parts—Reeland Post. Reel folds 
up like an umbrella; locks automati- 
cally to post—cannot blow off. 
STRONG Made of the best mate- 
rials. Malleable castings all galva- 
nized. Cannotrust out. Post, either 
wood painted or steel tube galvanized. 
Bestcotton thread line. 

EFFECTIVE Carries from 100 to 
150 feet of line and takes up less than 
fourteen feet of your lawn when in 
use. Accommodates a whole wash. |) 
Every inch of line can be reached by |;i: 
standing in one place. wey 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. If they 
cannotsupply you we will. Send for illus- 
trated folder No.7 and your dealer’s name. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, 307 Park Ave. Worcester, Mass, 


etai 


arisian 
HAIR GOODS 


Now at Lowest 
American Prices 
For a limited time only if you 
buy direct from us. We are im- & 
porters and save you the dealers 
profits. Our Parisian Hair > p E 
Goods are all guaranteed, long, Yei i 
lustrous genuine Human Hair— > 

latest styles. Special offer to introduce: Straight 
or wavy hair switches 22-in. long, $2.00 ; 24-in. 
long, $3-50. Money refunded unless satisfied. 
Parisian Beauty Book sent FREE. 
PARISIAN COMPANY 
131 N. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago 


Elegant Thin Model 22, Watch $325 


Hunting case besutifully engraved, gold finished throughout, stem wind 
and stem set, fitred with 7 jeweled American lever movement, guaran’ 
20 years, with long gold finished chain for Ladies, vest chain or fob for Gents. 


3.75 quate 


fA 
7 


$ 


Guaranteed 20 Years 

IF YOU SEE IT YOU WILL BUY IT. Let us send it C.O. D. for examina 

tion at your nearest express office, and if you think it a bargain and equal 

appearance to any $15.00 gold finished watch pay the express agent our 

special sales price $3.75, Mention if you want Ladies’, Men's or Boys’ size. 

Diamond Jeweiry Co.,41B, 189 W. Madison 8t.Chicago,!le 
PR “terest ta a EE A RS S 


Barbers Black-head and Pimple Remover 


S 


The most serviceable instrument ever introduced. Made of the best 
steel and highly nickel plated. Get one of these useful instruments 
and free your face of all black-heads and pimples. 

Sent to any address for only 25c. 


LONE STAR SUPPLY CO., Bin R, San Antonio, Tezat 
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Che Dixie Circle = 


Conducted by SARA D HALLEY 


HAT every woman needs is just a little extra money to get what she would like to 
buy without diverting anything from her ‘‘necessity’’ expenses. Maybe there are 
quite a number of things you wish you could afford. The Dixie Circle will not only 
point the way. but will assist you. Join the Circle and learn of your opportunity. 
Address, The Dixie Circle, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


UMMBER-TIME! How suddenly it has come upon us! It seems 
only yesterday that the peach trees were all in blossom and look- 
ing like huge bouquets of tiny pink flowers loosely gathered to- 
gether. Did you ever think how Nature sets the fashions for us 
women by these very changes of climate which demand changes in our 

dress and in our homes as well as in our surroundings? As the seasons 

come and go we, too, crave differences in our lives, and with the first days 
of the early summer the dull routine into which we have slipped during 
the winter seems suddenly. to become almost unbearable. Of course we 
all begin to think of our “vacation”; even when we know we cannot reas- 
onably have one, still we want it, and if we live in the city we have bril- 
liant visions of “woods and fields and running brooks”, while if these are 
our daily environment we turn longingly and hopefully to thoughts of the 
nearest city with the fascinating bargains in the summer shops! It is 
this eternal law of change that really rules us, and oh! I wish that every 
member of the Dixie Circle might have this summer just the change she 

eraves. Many will have it, too, because of what I have told them, but I 

do want many more women to avail themselves of the opportunity to get 

away from the daily life which, while it is often pleasant enough, yet does 

pall on one’s taste after awhile! And it is this that so often creates a 

distaste for the daily duties, a lassitude and lack of energy which we call 

“spring fever’, but which somehow does not pass with the passing of the 


spring time. 
A Little Change Brings Large Results 


T is a well known fact that our physical energy asserts itself or renews 
itself wonderfully if it is just permitted to rest awhile. There is no 
rest like change of occupation; be our daily work what it may, it rests 
us to changeit. If we work with our hands, then a little brain work brings 
wonderful results, and vice versa. This truth is being daily illustrated 
by the agriculturists who are fast deciding that the best results are pro- 
cured by “rotation”, or change of crops. Now, why should we women not 
follow out this idea in our own lives? If you are a busy housewife, an 
earnest student or just a young woman of leisure, why not try a complete 
change of habit? Of course I can supply the answer to this question ; 
most of you will say: “Why, J cannot go away; I cannot do anything 
else but what is before me each day.” But think a minute; can you not, 
really and truly? Suppose you suddenly met your fairy godmother and 
she waved the magic wand over you and said: “My child, you can have 
money,” how would that help to rearrange those perfectly fixed coudi- 
tions which seemed to hold you bound to the regular old every day life? 
I think, if I know women, and I believe I do, that every single one of us 
would at once begin to plan some changes for herself and her loved ones. 
Maybe it is only a change in the household; maybe it is just a fresh coat 
of paint on the porch or a new set of chairs for the living room. Maybe 
it is a long-desired trip “home” or a mere pleasure jaunt to some near-by 
resort. Money will make all possible, and that is just what I want every 
woman in Dixie to have this summer—money enough to have a change! 
Am I a “fairy godmother’? Well, suppose you write me to find out, and 
then answer that question for yourself! 


Our Unselfish Wishes 


HE more I see of women the more firmly do I become convinced 
that the majority of the sex is truly unselfish; the other kind of 
woman is unfortunately the exception rather than the rule. Now I have 
had hundreds and hnudreds of letters from women all over the country ; 
Dixie land does not seem the only place where women need money, and of 
course I would not refuse admission into our Circle to any woman who 
wants it. Most of these women want money for what it can bring others 
rather than what it can bring to herself; her pleasure, however, lies in 
giving, not in getting. I cannot resist letting my readers have a peep at 
a portion of this letter which has just come to me. It is a letter so hu- 
man, so full of love and of a desire to serve and to uplift, and yet there is 
a lurking shadow which almost clouds the sunshine of this home. I be- 
lieve I can help lift it; I certainly mean to try. 


A Short Story of Loving Effort 


66 EAR DIXIE CIRCLE—I am a subscriber to UNCLE REMUS’S 

Homer MAGAZINE and enjoy the reading matter it contains; espe- 
cially Sara D. Halley’s work; it is a noble one and will bring to her a rich 
harvest when she least expects it. 

“T am one of the many mothers without a personal bank account ; al- 
though our prosperity, as far as it goes, comes from my side of the house. 
Now when one toils year in and year out and still is so siutated, do you 
wonder that the heart aches? 

“There is little that I cannot do, still there is the constant struggle | 
which seems to bring but small results. I rise at four a. m., do all of the 
work of the home. We have a horse, a lot of beautiful chickens and 
plenty of room in my house that I might rent, for the home is centrally 
located. Yet the few roomers I have are friends who take advantage of 
this fact to encroach on the whole house. I can sew well and cook, even 
to making fancy candy, but these things do not bring in much, and the 
grievance of my life is taxes! They are so high and are raised this year. 
We have state, county and city tax, with special water rent, together with 
school tax. If the air we breathe were not of the Lord’s giving I believe 
we would be taxed for it, too! 

Now, how can I work to get extra money to meet these taxes? Can 
you suggest or give me work that will pay? My husband has a position ; 
also my eldest boy, but it costs to live in the city. Yet the children are 
getting good educations here and that is all we can give them. My hus- 
band and eldest son are both frail, so we are not free from trouble. Please 
Suggest some way out of the mire for me. 

“A SISTER IN SOUTH ALABAMA.” 


Of course this letter appeals to me; the kind words about my own work 


- Thirst Content 


Every day—many times 
a day, it just seems as if | 
nothing would satisfy. f 


Drink 


There’s nothing like it. 
It’s as wholesome as pure water, fe 
and quenches the thirst as ty 
nothing else will. } 


Delicious 
Refreshing 


Wholesome 


wv 


Refuse imitations. 


THE COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, Ga. 


are encouraging, and oh! I am so glad that I can help this Southern sis- Free Our new booklet, telling Whenever you see 
ter. I can help you, too, wherever you are. Will you write me so that : of Coca - Cola vindica- an Arrow think of 
you may learn the “way” and the “how”? I hope so, and also that you tionat Chattanooga, for the asking. Coca-Cola. 


will not delay. Address (with stamp), à ; 
MRS. SARA D. HALLEY, The Dixie Circle, 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Fig Cake is unusual, but when made after 
the Borden recipe, it gives perfect satisfaction 
and is good and wholesome for the whole 
family. Don’t fail to use the incomparable 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE— Chop fine one pound figs. Beat the 
whites of four eggs stiff. Rub one cup butter and 
two scant cups sugar to a cream, add four table- 
spoonfuls Eagle Brand Condensed Milk diluted 


with three-fourths cup water, three cups flour,and 

stir until smooth; add one-half of the egg whites, 

then one-half of the figs, then the remainder of the 

whites and one-half teaspoonful baking powder; 

mix gently together. Bake in layers. For the 
filling, mix one egg, beaten light, 
with three tablespoonfuls pul- 
verized sugar; add the remainder 
of the figs and spread between 
the layers. Frost the top. 


Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 


BORDEN’S 
A CONDENSED MILK CO. 
; ‘Leaders of Quality” 
phe, Est. 1857 New York 


You can see 
the flame 

through these 

Mica peep-holes 


fi 
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The Perfect Baker 


See your baking without 
opening the oven door 


The Boss Oven fits on top of your oil, gas- 
oline or gas stove. You can watch your baking 
without opening the door, without chilling or 
jarring, and without stooping. When roasting, 
you can see just when to baste. 

You can turn the Boss Oven at any angle 
so that the glass in door faces you. The glass 
is guaranteed not to break from heat or to steam 
up. Be sure you see the name ‘“‘Boss’’ on the 
front. 260,000 now in use. It is made in three 
sizes and heats in two minutes. 

Write today for the free illustrated Boss 
Recipe Book, which shows all the new oven 
styles and gives 16 pages of new recipes with 6 
pages of cooking and serving helps. Address 
The Huenefeld Co., 2600 Straight Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


For sale by all good dealers 


> 
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“What shall we 
have for dessert?” 
—is answered over a hundred times in the 
illustrated Knox recipe book, ‘ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.” It also con- 
tains many recipes for candies, salads, 
jellies, ices, etc, 

This Book Sent Free 
for your grocer’s name and address. If he 
doesn’t seli Knox Gelatine send his name 
and 2-cent stamp for pint sample. ‘ 


KNOX ‘scie GELATINE 


206 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
DAISY FLY KILLER pleti anywhere, at; 


flies. Clean, orna- 
mental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts ali 
season, Can't spill 
or tip over, will not 
injure anything. Guar- 
anteed effective. 15c 
each at dealers, or 
6 sent prepaid for $1, 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Avo. 
Brooklyn Be T 


his is a big winner in value and proves our low price. 

x e send 6 yards Battenberg Lace, 50 assorted Silk pieces 

for fancy work, 2 yards Silk Ribbon and one piece of 

Fancy French Veiling, now all the style, all for only 10 
cents, 3 lots for 25 cents. Address 

SEVILLE LACE CO., Orange, New Jersey 


Chairs & Tricycles 


For Invalids and Cripples 


INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Visiting Cards and Stamped Sta- 


e 
Wedding 
tionery. Correct Styles from an 


Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request. 
LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Breakfast 
Berries 


Tomato Fritters 


Lettuce Salad 


Cereal with Cream 
Savory Omelet 
Toast Coffee 


Savory Omelet 


EPARATE three yolks of eggs from the whites, put the 
yolks in a basin, beat well, add one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, half a teaspoonful of chopped onion, and a dust of pow- 
dered herbs. Whisk the whites of eggs to a stiff froth, mix grad- 
ually with yolks, season with a little salt and pinch of red pep- 
per. Pour into a buttered pudding dish, sprinkle with grated 
cheese ; bake in a hot oven for 15 minutes. Serve immediately. 


arg 
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Ham Tit-Bits 


: Gone twelve gem pans with puff paste or short crust; fill 
these with the following preparation: Chop finely six 
ounces of cooked ham and four hard cooked eggs. Mix with 


three yolks of eggs, two tablespoonsful of cream, and season 
with salt, celery salt, pepper, paprika and grated nutmeg. 
Serve 


Fill up molds and bake in a moderately hot oven. 
with white or tomato 


ye 


Tomato Fritters 


HREE and a half 

cupsful of toma- 
toes, one bay leaf, four 
tablespoonsful of but- 
ter, one egg, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, four 
cloves, one finely-chopped 
onion, two tablespoons- 
ful of chopped red pep- 
per, half a cupful of 
corn starch and a dust 
of paprika. Melt the 
butter, add onion and 
chopped pepper, cook 
for eight minutes, then 
add the corn starch, pa- 
prika, tomatoes, cloves, 
bay leaf and salt. Cook 
until thick, stirring oc- 
casionally, 
and add the egg well 
beaten. Pour into a 
buttered tin and allow 
to get cold. Cut out 
with a round cutter, dip 
in bread crumbs, then 
brush over with beaten egg, dip in crumbs again, and fry 
in smoking-hot-fat to a golden color. Serve hot. 


us 
Strawberry Trifle 


ts some macaroons in the bottom of a deep glass dish, 
sprinkle over with sherry wine, spread over two table- 
spoonsful of crushed strawberries. Boil a quarter of a pint 
of milk, add one egg, well beaten, stir till it thickens and 
coats the spoon; sweeten to taste, add a few drops of vanilla 
extract and pour this over the macaroons. Whip one pint 
of cream, mix with one teacupful of crushed strawberries 
which have been sweetened, pile this on the top of the cus- 
tard, then decorate it with fresh, ripe strawberries. 
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‘ sauce, 


hours. 


it too strong. 


Green Pea Soup 


Wes three or four pounds of lamb in cold water, and 
put it into a soup pot with six quarts of cold water; 
add to it two tablespoonsful of salt, and set it over a mod- 
erate fire; let it boil gently for two hours, then skim it clear; 
add a quart of shelled peas, and a teaspoonful of pepper; 
cover it and let boil for half an hour; then having scraped 


Luncheon 
Ham Tit-Bits 

Steamed Rice 
Strawberry Trifle 
Iced Tea 


Iced Tea 


aae ateain S Benes to be iced should be made rather stronger than for drinking 

hot. When it has infused for seven minutes, pour it from the 
leaves, sweeten it to taste and stand it in the refrigerator for eight 
Serve with lumps of ice and slices of lemon. 
iced water should be at hand to weaken the tea for those who find 


Dinnner 
Green Pea Soup 
Chicken Pot Pie 
Scalloped Corn Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Beets Spring Onions 
Rhubarb Tart 
Coffee Wafers 


the skins from a quart of small new potatoes, add them to 
the soup; cover the pot and let it boil for half an honr 
longer; work a quarter of a pound of butter and a dessert- 
spoonful of flour together, and add them'to the soup ten or 
twelve minutes before taking it off the fire. 


ws 
Chicken Pot Pie’ 


OVER one chicken, cut in pieces for serving, with boil- 
ing water, add two sprigs of thyme, one sprig of mar- 
joram, one bay leaf, one blade of mace, one bunch of pars- 
ley, tied in a muslin bag. Simmer gently until tender. Half 
an hour before the chicken is ready, add. half a pound of 
bacon, cut in dice. Arrange on the bottom of a buttered 
baking dish slices of hard-cooked eggs, cover with cooked 
mushrooms, then a layer of chicken, and continue until the 
dish is full.: Add four cupsful of sauce made from the liquor 
in the pan and thickened with four tablespoonsful of flour 
‘ and two heaping table- 
spoonsful of butter rub- 
bed together. Reheat in 
the oven and garnish 
with pastry points and 
chopped parsley. 
ve 
Pecan Rolls 


WO cupsful of roll- 
-ed pecan nut 
meats, one quart of sift- 
ed - flour, one level tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tea- 
spoonsful of baking pow- 
der, one tablespoonful of 
butter and two cupsful 
of milk. Sift the flour, 
salt and baking powder 
together. Rub in the 
butter, add the nuts and 
milk. and -mix to a 
smooth dough. Give one 
or two quick kneadings 
' on a floured baking 
board. Roll- out two- 
thirds of an inch thick 
and cut in strips about 
four inches long by two 
inches wide. Place in a 
greased baking tin with- 
out touching each other, brush over with milk, and bake in @ 
moderately hot oven for 25 minutes. Brush over with milk 
again when taken from the oven. 


A pitcher of 


ye 


Rhubarb Tart 


rebar stalks of rhubarb, one cupful of sugar, and the pas- 
try. Cut the large stalks from the leaves, strip off the 
outside skin, and cut into pieces half an inch long. Line @ 
deep pudding dish with paste, put in a layer of rhubarb, strew 
sugar over it, then fill it up with more rhubard, cover it with 
paste, and bake it in a hot oven. ; 
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Egg and Olive Ap E i 


HE yolks of three hard cooked eggs, four chopped olives, 


one tablespoonful, of butter, a little lemon juice, salt, — 


pepper, and a dust of paprika, one teaspoonful of anchovy 
essence, bread and butter. Beat the yolks of eggs, olives, 
butter, lemon juice, anchovy essence, and seasoning to @ 
smooth paste with a wooden spoon, then rub the mixture 
through a sieve. Spread it on bread and butter and cut it 
into neat rounds. 


BOY SCOUT DEPARTMENT 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


They agree to supply boys for persons who want wood eut, 
snow shoveled off the sidewalk, or any other jobs done. 

Boy Scouts of America in Washington are helping the 
Anti-Dirt Campaign in that city. They are giving time every 
day in the work of cleaning up vacant lots and yards and 
removing articles that are hurtful to the health of the city. 


Three Troops of Blind Boy Scouts 


HERE are now three troops of blind Boy Scouts in the 

country. Another troop was organized in the Pennsyl- 
vania Institute for the Instruction of the Blind in Philadel- 
phia. The organizer was J. W. Patton, one of the field sec- 
retaries of the Philadelphia Boy Scouts. Harold Molter, 
physical director of the Institute, has been appointed Scout 
Master. He is putting the boys through various scout activ- 
ities. The boys being unable to see do their tracking by 
sound. In place of the wig-wag method of signalling, they 
have ‘adopted a rather unique method of sending messages. 
When out in the woods the boys send messages a short dis- 
tance by tapping on trees. Basket making is one of the ac- 


complishments of the blind Boy Scouts. 
blind Boy Scouts of Philadelphia, there is a troop of Boy 
Scouts in the Light House in New York City, under H. W: 
Goddard, scout master. In Louisville, Ky., there is also & 
troop of blind Boy Scouts under Clifford B. Martin. 


Boy Scouts As Gardeners 


HE Boy Scouts in Seattle, Wash., are active members 

of the Garden City Club. They are cleaning up and cul- 
tivating vacant lots in the city. -They are turning the lots 
into flower gardens and vegetable plots and thereby earning 
money with which to buy suits and badges and to pay for 
their camping equipment. The boys go about the city hunt- 
ing for vacant lots and when they find one they ask permis- 
sion of the owner to clean it up and cultivate it. Once they 
get permission, they report to the Garden City Club, which 
carts off the rubbish and plows and harrows the lot and sup- 
plies the seed. 


The Boy Scouts do the rest of the work. After they be 


come First Class Scouts they earn merit badges. 
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Puffed ` 
Rice 


Mornings 
Serve With Berries 


In June—the strawberry month—try mix- 
ing these Puffed Grains with berries. 


These honeycombed grains taste like 
toasted nuts, and form a delightful blend. 


Don’t serve them merely with sugar and 
cream, as you do the year around. 


Other Summer Uses 


Girls use them in candy mak- 


In the finest restaurants 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are used to garnish ice cream. 

They are used like nut meats 
in frosting cake. 


They are ideal crisps for 
serving in soup. 


ing. Boys eat them like pea- 


nuts when at play. 


From morning till midnight 
—in a dozen ways—users find 
uses for Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. 


Shot From Guns 
Blasted by Steam Explosion 


These curious foods are due 
to a curious process. 


We select perfect grains, 
then seal them up in mammoth 
bronze-steel guns. 


The guns are revolved for 
sixty minutes in a heat of 550 
degrees. Thats where _ the 
grains get the nut-like taste. 


The moisture in the grain 


Puffed Rice . . 


turns to steam in that heat, and 
creates a tremendous pressure. 


Then the guns are unsealed 
and the steam explodes. The 
millions of granules are liter- 
ally blasted to pieces. 


The grains are puffed to eight 
times normal size. Yet the 
coats are unbroken. The ker- 
nels are shaped as they grew. 


15c 


Except in Extreme West 


Evenings 
Serve With Milk 


These grains are crisper than crackers— 
four times as porous as bread. 


Each grain consists of a myriad cells, 
each bounded by thin, toasted walls. 


Airy, flaky, whole-grain wafers—wonder- 
ful morsels to serve in milk. 


Prof. Anderson’s 
Delightful, Scientific Foods 


One mustn’t for get that 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are not mere cereal dainties. 

They have another advantage 
over all other cereals. They are 
fully twice as digestible as 
wheat or rice ever was made be- 
fore. 

The granules are blasted to 
pieces, so digestion can in- 
stantly act. It begins before 
the grains reach the stomach. 

That is why these foods are 


prescribed by physicians when 
the stomach can’t stand a tax. 


That’s why one may eat them 
at any hour—between meals or 
at bedtime—without ill result. 


That is why brain workers 
eat them for luncheons. 


Prof. Anderson invented this 
process to make whole grains 
wholly digestible, as never was 
done before. Their delicious- 
ness was merely an accident. 


1,000,000 Dishes Daily 


Among all the cereal foods 
ever inventec nothing compares 
with Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. 

Never were cereals so nut- 
like—never so melting, so flaky, 
yet crisp. 

Countless users know this. 
And they consume a million 


dishes daily. 


We invite you to join them— 
now on the verge of summer. 
For this is the acme of hot 
weather food. 

Morning, noon and night— 
between meals and bedtime— 
the folks in your home will want 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

Tell your grocer to get some 
now. 


Puffed Wheat . 10c 


T he Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers — Chicago 


Except in Extreme West 
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